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Editorial, 


MERICA ought to be able to support a journal 
devoted to theology in which= subjects can be 
treated from the scientific pointfof view; that is, 
from the point of view of knowledge and scholar- 
ship independent of all sectarian limitations. 

The need for such a journal is great, and the attempt to 
provide for it is soon to be made by the professors of the 
Harvard Divinity School. We shall print the prospectus 
in our literary columns next week, and invite the atten- 
tion of our readers to this enterprise which is, in effect, a 
memorial to Dr. C. C. Everett, whose daughter, at his 
request, in her will provided a partial endowment. In 
Dr. Everett’s plan this new journal was to be the heir 
and successor of the New World to which he devoted so 
much time and thought. 


Jats, hospitals, police courts, officers of the law, 
physicians, and all the appliances of healing and re- 
generation represent, after all, not the great tides of life 
out of which a nation grows. Disease, degeneracy, de- 
linquency are evils that call for processes, but no com- 
munity can thrive where they come first and engage the 
attention of the majority. If in a tree, a garden, or a 
field of wheat the pests are too numerous, they will over- 
power the growing vegetation and spoil the crop. It is 
only when these things are incidental and are easily con- 
trolled that the earth rewards the cultivator with its 
bounty. Hospitals are needed, but one should be enough 
for ten thousand homes. Jails are still necessary, but 
one ought to hold the criminals of a city. Reformers are 
among the elect saints and heroes; but, when a nation 
needs many of them, it is a sign not of health, but of dis- 
ease and decay. 

we 


WE have not seen a copy of the correspondence be- 
tween Mr. John D. Rockefeller and Count Tolstoy, but 
from the Spectator we clip the following account of it: 
“The Paris correspondent of the Daily Mail sends to 
Friday’s paper a curious account of a correspondence 
which passed some time ago between Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller and Count Tolstoy. The American millionaire is 
stated to have asked the Russian visionary what was the 
best way to employ wealth for the greatest good of human- 
ity. Count Tolstoy replied, in a letter which is printed 
in Friday’s Matin: ‘To the questions which you address 
to me to know in what measure wealth is compatible 
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with the Christian doctrine which you profess I make 
this answer: Apart altogether from the teaching of the 
gospel, plain common sense tells us that wealth in itself 
is incompatible with an absolutely good life.’ Tolstoy 
goes on to say that ‘the money I keep in my pocket, in 
my strong-box, or in a bank constitutes, without the 
least possible doubt, a sort of weapon against the man 
who has none—the poor man.’”’ Count Tolstoy thinks 
no rich man can be honest, therefore he turns his prop- 
erty over to his wife and children with all the moral risks 
involved. We wonder if the Count had a right to pub- 
lish this correspondence, and whether any light was 
thrown upon the problem which weighs so heavily upon 
the soul of Mr. Rockefeller. 


Fd 


OnE of the most pitiful things connected with the 
death of young women who are unknown to the police 
is the numerous visits to the morgue of sorrowing fathers 
and mothers, who are heart-broken because some one has 
mysteriously disappeared out of their own household, 
and they wonder if this may be the one they have lost. 
In Boston an unknown girl, well dressed and apparently 
of refined habits, takes her life by inhaling gas, and is 
found without money and with nothing to show who she 
is. Everything that could identify her had been care- 
fully burned, evidently that her fate might not be known 
to her family. All the afternoon, it is reported, the place 
was visited by mothers seeking to identify the dead. 
More forcibly than the occasional disclosures in the 
courts and the newspapers, such incidents show how 
wide-spread are the dangers which surround the young 
in city and country. Mostly the dangers are not the 
result of evil inclinations in the young, so much as of the 
devilish wiles by which they are ensnared and forced 
into ruinous courses. 

ad 


Durinc the Civil Warand a little later Moncure D. 
Conway was a Unitarian minister, being settled for short 
periods in Washington and in Cincinnati. He had been 
trained in the Methodist Church, and rejoiced greatly 
in his new-found freedom as a Unitarian; but he quickly 
passed through and out of Unitarianism into what he 
considered a larger world of thought, and for twenty 
years ministered in London to an independent congre- 
gation similar to the Ethical Culture Societies of the 
United States. During the war he found in Washington 
a group of fugitive slaves who had once belonged to his 
father. He aided them to settle in Ohio. He was a 
strenuous Abolitionist, but opposed to the Civil War, and 
left the country because he was not willing to share in the 
responsibility for it. He had great gifts as a journalist, 
and, in spite of his peace principles, his account of the 
battle of Gravelotte was the most effective battle piece 
published in London during the Franco-Prussian war. 
Few literary men knew so many celebrated people in 
all parts of the world. He travelled much, wrote much, 
and was one of the most versatile authors of the period 
in which he lived. 
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CORPORATION lawyers, like other men, are good or bad 
according to the principles which they adopt and the 
practices through which they carry them into action. 
There are many laws now regulating the organization 
and conduct of corporations. It is very important 
that they who organize and they who commit their 
money to corporations should know what the laws are, 
should know what is legal and right, and be able so to 
conduct business that the laws shall be obeyed and 
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justice shall be done. Lawyers who give special atten- 
tion to this kind of practice are in demand. Their 
services are exceedingly valuable, and they deserve the 
compensation they get. But there is a corporation 
lawyer of another kind who fills a large place in the public 
eye because he is a rascal, doing business under the forms 
of law. He undertakes to discover the ways in which 
laws can be evaded and corporations can make money 
in unlawful ways under the forms of legality. Such 
men are also greatly in demand, and can often name 
their own price when they can show predatory capitalists 
how they may rob their fellow-citizens with impunity. 
To say, then, that a man is a corporation lawyer may be 
to describe one who is worthy of high praise or, it may 
happen, one who deserves only the contempt of his 
fellow-men. Among the lawyers we know we believe 
that the latter class is greatly in the minority. 


Fraud or Ignorance? 


The question is asked by a correspondent what false 
creeds came out of if'they were not generated either by 
fraud or stupidity. The word ‘‘ignorance” is sometimes 
used in place of stupidity, and many in these scientific 
days who think they have arrived at some definite 
understanding of the universe claim that all the creeds 
of the past which have been discredited by the advance 
of knowledge were first framed by ignorant or stupid 
men in a low stage of intellectual development, and 
then perpetuated by those who knew better because 
it was profitable to the priesthood and those who served 
in the temple, synagogue, or church to maintain the 
fraud. 

Undoubtedly there are hypocrites in all churches. 
There are also, no doubt, those who deliberately perpe- 
trate frauds or take advantage of them; but this proves 
nothing about the origin of religion and is very far from 
proving that all those who maintained things not true 
which they claim to be the truth are either stupid or 
false. 

Every creed and every statement of belief concerning 
religion was an answer to a question. Somebody said: 
Things are so and so, why are they thus and so? 
Either that person or another tried to tell why they 
were so, tried to tell what things mean and what follows 
when we understand the meaning. It is claimed that 
only out of gross ignorance and stupidity have come the 
worship of trees, serpents, and beasts, and of the innu- 
merable spirits of earth, air, and water. But it is possi- 
ble, even for a scientific mind, to admit that these acts 
of personification, deification, and worship of natural 
forms and forces might, in a simpler age, have come out 
of a deep feeling and understanding of nature and a 
glorification of nature not possible in our prosaic days. 
Wordsworth knew the meaning of these ancient creeds 
and entered into the spirit of those who saw ‘‘Old Triton 
blow his wreathed horn.” 

Imagine a cave-dweller, who has built his first fire, 
watching a serpent attracted by the warmth. Is it 
strange that he thinks of this creature as being wise, 
subtle above all the beasts of the field? Is it strange 
that he begins to wonder, and to worship the unseen 
power which guides the serpent and gives him what 
seems to be mysterious power and wisdom? Serpent 
worship could have come only out of a close and sym- 
pathetic study of nature and a longing to know what 
lay behind these wonders which were so common and so 
inscrutable. 

In the higher ranges of experience similar things hap- 
pened because they were inevitable. Each fresh dis- 
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covery made some ancient good uncouth; but there was 
nothing fraudulent in the change, unless rulers and 
priests wilfully, for some base advantage or gain, ob- 
structed the knowledge of the truth. This happened 
and happened often, but it does not account for the 
beginnings of things. It is only an incident. All along 
the course of progress are side tracks where are to be 
found the evil-minded and ignorant. The basely de- 
signing are left behind those who pass on in the joyous 
quest of truth and in the practice of new found righteous- 
ness. 

We can afford to-day to study the error, the ignorance, 
the malignity, the duplicity, and the dishonesty of the 
past only as we study these things in the present, that 
we may learn how to avoid them. The course of progress 
for any alert mind lies in another direction,—in the study 
of things that are true, that have been proved by experi- 
ence, and that furnish help ‘and instruction for the 
noblest men and women. ‘The course of science is ex- 
actly parallel to the science of theology. It has been a 
process of learning and unlearning. Popular scientific 
theories have sprung out of gross ignorance, and the 
knowledge gained by fresh discovery has often been with- 
held from the people in order that designing rulers and 
priests might take advantage of their ignorance. Sci- 
entific men in ancient times made mysteries of their dis- 
coveries, and. revealed scientific truths only to the ini- 
tiated. 

In the earliest days of recorded human experience 
there was a surprising mental activity and knowledge 
of many wonderful things. 
ancients, erroneous, as we now know, in every particular 
that related to the constitution of the universe, was still 
a work of genius. There was abundant ignorance, but no 
stupidity in the minds of the men who traced the signs 
of the zodiac and marked off the solar year. “he astron- 
omy which Ptolemy made famous was an amazing work 
of genius. But now it stands as a monument of pro- 
found ignorance. 

The discovery of the world and the study of the uni- 
verse which began in that dim antiquity which lies be- 
hind all recorded history are still going on. With the 
same eagerness and with similar ignorance we are study- 
ing the vast problems of nature and human life, feeling 
after God, if haply we may find him, who is not far from 
any one of us. The new answers to the questions which 
men must ask, like the answers given im every age since 
the beginning of time, will not’ be the result of fraud, and 
they will not be the product of an ignorance of which 
any one need be ashamed. 


Moss-grown Churches. 


We admire beautiful old churches covered with a rich 
drapery of greenery, venerable buildings with a sermon 
in the stones and a psalm in the aspiring steeple. But 
some congregations may be metaphorically moss-grown, 
overrun by various creepers without having the external 
signs. 

There is a spirit of somnolence and lethargy in some 
churches outwardly symbolized by imperfect ventilation 
and a deplorable absence of fresh air, inwardly by that 
spirit diffused in the congregation that ‘knows all the 
parson’s opinions, his modes of expression, and the 
stereotyped form of words he uses. ‘The sense of security 
is absolute. Doctrine and creed are safe in his hands, 
and silently the moss grows and spreads. No novelty, 
freshness, or surprise in the service need be looked for. 
There is nothing to object to save a creeping paralysis 
of attention and interest. Something startlingly violent, 
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unorthodox, would perhaps be better than this form of 
religious blue mould. 

It is not always those who sleep audibly and visibly 
in the pew corners who are mentally more fast asleep 
than those who hold their lids apart and hear the 
preacher’s words. We may get moss-grown on the good 
as on the evil side. There is always danger in the one 
good custom that corrupts the world. Sensational 
preaching wearies in time, if it does not disgust; but a 
strong vital current is needed that lends alertness and 
vigor, that stimulates to a healthy church life, emanating 
not alone from the pastor, but flowing from every member 
of the congregation. The moss-grown churches are 
those that love routine, are bound to precedent, have 
lost that fire and originality that look under what seem 
the best conditions for something better. They think 
more of the past than of the present or future, are con- 
tent to move along in the old way, although they may be 
dwindling in numbers and influence. 

The sermon is the respectable conventional type, 
perfectly safe and unexceptionable. The parson per- 
haps is an admirable man, but with a weak voice, who 
cannot well be heard in the back pews, and there the 
parishioners may doze or count up the gains of the past 
week. ‘Then there is an ever-increasing body who care 
little for prayer or sermon, but go to hear the music 
or meet their friends. There are churches of all denomi- 
nations that trundle along under this moss-grown in- 
fluence. It is not their expectation to grow and put 
forth new buds and blossoms. If they hold their own 
and manage to exist, it is all they expect, perhaps all 
they ask. But this seems a sorry ambition for so mar- 
vellous an institution as a church. It is next door to 
extinction. And the blame does not rest on one or two, 
but on the whole collective body. 

We often hear it said that the Christian churches do 
not yield adequate results, considering the costly estab- 
lishments and the immense amount of revenue they com- 
mand. When we seek to probe the causes of the small 
returns in growth and spiritual power, we reach in many 
cases the decrepitude of routine, the long continuing 
in ways that yield no vital remunerative return. It is the 
sing-song of an old story from which vital interest, quick 
and responsive feeling, have departed. 

No matter how excellent a form of words, if droned 
or mumbled from the reading desk no special meaning 
attaches to them in the minds of the hearers. In many 
churches simply beautiful reading of the great, noble 
passages of the Bible and the finest hymns would be 
an inspiration and delight. Pity it is that so many 
clergymen have never learned to read with expressive- 
ness and charm, have, in fact, no conception of the effect 
of fine reading on an audience. Many of our young peo- 
ple know little or nothing of the Bible save what they 
hear read in church, and it is therefore of special interest 
that passages should be read in a manner to fix the atten- 
tion and impress the great truths, the exquisite beauty, 
upon the mind. 4 

The sermon, need we say, is too often delivered as if the 
minister had no special interest in it, but was performing 
a perfunctory exercise, a something apart, like a bit of 
literature written by another. The moss-grown church 
suffers too often from this kind of discourse,—neat, pre- 
cise, well turned, full of polished phrases, but cold, with- 
out vitality. The heat of a great earnestness will en- 
kindle many dull and sleepy souls, even though the mat- 
ter may not be very new or startling. The great power 
of belief and love has put fire into many a discourse of 
the old time that seems to us now dead matter, because 
the soul of the preacher and the living voice no longer 
flood them with meaning. The needs and woes and 
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demands of present-day humanity stare every one of us 
in the face, cry aloud for all the heart and brain and 
soul we possess, for all the service and sympathy that 
isin us. It is the quick pulsing life blood of the present 
that will make the churches more effective, more alluring 
to those who are hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, 

It is this that shall make the dry bones of Christianity 
live, and free Christ himself from his cerements and 
reveal him anew to the modern man as a quickening 
spirit. All the forces of religion will then spring into 
power and shake off old incrustations, free themselves 
from the deadening influences of routine, and live in 
touch in every part [with {the throbbing, pulsating age, 
foremost in every work of redemption. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Paragraph Pulpit. 


The establishment of the publicity department of the 
American Unitarian Association, with Rev. Charles W. 
Casson as its secretary, marks a new departure in our 
missionary and propaganda work. ‘There has never 
been lacking the conviction among Unitarians that 
theirs was a message not for the few, but for the 
many. During recent years this conviction has been 
growing in force and extent. More and more we are 
realizing that our truth is our trust, and that we hold it 
not for ourselves alone, but for all men. More and more 
we become aware that everywhere there are minds that 
are prepared for the modern interpretations of religion. 
Everywhere there are eager souls that are beyond the 
reach of orthodoxy or sacerdotalism, and are seeking the 
assurance of a rational faith. More and more our prob- 
lem is how to declare our principles, how to call people’s 
attention to the inspiring truths we possess, how in 
commercial phrase ‘‘to market our goods.” 

During the past year, while minister of the Church of 
our Father in Ottawa, Canada, Mr. Casson dealt with 
this problem in an original and practical way by the 
establishment of the Paragraph Pulpit in the Canadian 
press. This ‘‘Ottawa idea,’ as he called it, was the 
publication daily, in space regularly contracted for on 
a business basis, of a paragraph sermon, presenting in 
a brief and attractive way the principles of Unitarianism. 
Since October, 1906, he has been publishing twenty 
thousand of these paragraphs daily. This work has met 
with such success, and has so commended itself to the 
directors of the Association, that Mr. Casson has been 
asked to make it a feature of our national work, and to 
extend it as far as resources permit. He has under- 
taken the task, and is giving himself to it with a com- 
pleteness of energy that must compel success. He is 
admirably fitted for the position, having large native 
resources and wide experience in dealing with all kinds of 
people. The journalistic sense is native to him. His 
epigrammatic style and happy gift of phrase-making 
enable him to utilize to the fullest advantage the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the Paragraph Pulpit. 

This work commends itself as being as efficient as it 
is unique. It carries our message to the multitude. It 
touches those who would not dream of entering a 
church door, but who are ready to receive the Unitarian 
thought. It arouses inquiry, stimulates interest, dis- 
pels prejudice. It goes where a minister cannot go. It 
carries our truth into places which otherwise could not 
be reached. It preaches a Unitarian sermon on the 
curbstone, in the street car, in the train, in the factory, 
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in the business office. It sows broadcast the seeds of the 
larger life and the freer thought. 

To be thoroughly successful this work must receive 
the fullest co-operation of the ministers and people of 
our churches. Money and brains, working together, 
furnish the motive power. To those of us who share the 
conviction that our message is for the world, and who 
desire to give it wider proclamation, no better oppor- 
tunity of service could be afforded than that presented 
by Mr. Casson’s method. A limited experience proves 
that the extension of the Paragraph Pulpit throughout 
the country will surely have a_large influence in liberal- 
izing thought, expanding intelligence, increasing freedom 
and happiness, upbuilding the higher attributes of Ameri- 
can manhood and womanhood. Wherever a parish or a 
Branch Alliance, a conference or a club will pay for the 
space in the local newspaper of considerable circulation, 
Mr. Casson will furnish the ‘‘copy.”’ He can supply a 
hundred newspapers just as well as he can one. ‘‘Push 
the button” by paying the regular advertising rate for a 
two-inch space in a well-selected paper for a definite 
period, and he ‘‘will do the rest.” Individuals and or- 
ganizations ready to assist in this way, and ministers 
who can help by sending their best thoughts expressed 
in one hundred words, are urgently requested to co- 
operate with Mr. Casson, and give to this new enterprise 
the wide-spread influence which it deserves. 


SaMuEL A. ELIor. 


Current Topics. 


THE President’s view of the ‘‘third-term’”’ movement 
was indicated strikingly on November 23, when it be- 
came known that Mr. Roosevelt had sent a letter to three 
members of the cabinet, enjoining them to forbid political 
activity in his behalf on the part of Federal office-holders. 
The executive’s action was based upon the reputed in- 
tention of certain Federal office-holders to take part in 
the next Republican convention as delegates in favor of 
his renomination, and also to obtain indorsement of the 
President at a State convention. In the course of his 
letter, which bears the date of November rg, Mr. Roose- 
velt, after forbidding government employees to con- 
tinue the agitation, informed the three members of the 
cabinet that the continuance of the objectionable con- 
duct by their subordinates would be ‘‘regarded as a seri- 
ous violation of official propriety and will be dealt with 
accordingly.” 

wt 


A NOTABLE contribution to the resources of science 
in its medical phase was made by John D. Rockefeller 
at the end of last week, when it was announced that the 
man who is currently believed to be the controlling 
power in the Standard Oil Company had given $2,600,000 
in securities as an endowment of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, which he founded in New 
York City in 1901. The institute is under the direction 
of a distinguished body of scientists, who are devoting 
its resources to original research in pathology. Although 
Mr. Rockefeller has been giving liberally to the work 
since its inception, it was felt that its future would not 
be assured unless some liberal endowment were made. 
The gift of last week insures the permanency of an insti- 
tution, duplicated only by the Institute for the Study 
of Infectious Diseases at Chicago, at which eminent author- 
ities will devote their time to the investigation of the 
mysteries of the human body and its ills. 
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DISQUIETING reports of a popular uprising are coming 
from Portugal, where the constitution was suspended 
soon after the beginning of the year, and the country 
has since been administered by royal decree under the 
dictatorship of the Premier, Senhor Franco. Although 
repeated assurances of complete tranquillity have been 
emanating from official sources at Lisbon in the past 
ten days, there is every reason to believe that, in fact, 
King Carlos is taking comprehensive measures to deal 
with eventualities, that the loyalty of the army is under 
close scrutiny, and that the troops are being so disposed 
as to insure the maximum of the liability in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the royal palace. A curious 
story reached the outer world at the end of last week, 
to the effect that the king, angered by the crown 
prince’s sympathy with the opponents of the existing 
extra-constitutional régime, had banished him. This 
rumor was flatly denied at the Portuguese capital, but 
the fact remained that the heir apparent is siding em- 
phatically with the malcontents. 
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Two of the forthcoming awards of the Nobel Prize, which 
were announced on November 25, are of especial interest 
to the English-speaking world. The recipients se- 
lected by the judges at Stockholm were Rudyard Kip- 
ling for the literary prize and Sir William Crookes of 
London for the prize for chemistry. The achievements 
of the British scientist in original research have made 
him for many years a leading figure in the world. The 
designation of Mr. Kipling, however, is being discussed 
with some apparent differences of opinion on this side 
of the Atlantic, in view of previous rumors to the effect 
that Samuel L. Clemens, the distinguished veteran of the 
literary craft, had been spoken of as a possible selection 
for the honor and emolument provided for in the will 
of the founder. Mr. Kipling’s predecessors in the 
distinetion include Sully-Prudhomme, Mommsen, Eche- 
garay, Sienkiewicz, and Carducci. Mr. Kipling for the 
past five years has taken an active interest in problems 
of British imperialism. 

as 


AN echo of the Bismarckian struggle between Church 
and State in Germany was heard last week, when Cardinal 
Fischer, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Cologne, rescinded 
a recent edict forbidding Roman Catholic students to 
attend the lectures of Prof. Schréers of the University of 
Bonn. The retreat of the cardinal from his position 
is aseribed to a protest made by the Prussian Minister 
for Education, who pointed out to the churchman that 
the issuance of such an edict constituted an unwar- 
rantable interference with affairs of State. A signifi- 
cant phase of the situation is presented by the apparent 
unanimity of the newspaper press, both Catholic and 
anti-Catholic, in condemning the cardinal’s policy as 
unwise and uncalled-for. If the newspapers accurately 
express the opinions of their constituents in the matter, 
it would appear that public sentiment in Prussia would 
not tolerate any trial of strength between ultramontane 
influences and the educational authorities of the State. 
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THE problem of the militant woman suffragists in 
England—the ‘‘Suffragettes” as they are designated 
in the slang of the streets—is causing serious embarrass- 
ment to the public authorities of the country. The 


latest and most spectacular method of agitation by the 


advocates of woman suffrage has taken the form of a 
series of demonstrative protests in police courts against 
‘‘man-made” justice as applied to female agitators who 
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come within the reach of the police in the course of their 
activities. Trials have been interrupted and the dignity 
of courts set at naught by the supporters of the cause. 
The guardians of British peace, from cabinet ministers 
down, are impressed by the growing vociferousness of 
the movement, and it is predicted in London that the 
leniency with which the extremists have been treated 
heretofore will give place to more energetic measures 
in the interests of the maintenance of decorum and the 
protection of public men from annoyance. 
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THE enormous progress which the Japanese people 
have made ever since the war with Russia is indicated 
in remarkable fashion by a recent despatch from Madrid 
which would make it appear that the Japanese have al- 
ready entered the lists as rivals of the United States 
in the business of building warships for foreign nations. 
Bids were recently invited by the Spanish governments 
for the construction of several additions to the navy 
under the new programme. Among the representatives 
of foreign powers who offered tentative proposals to the 
Spanish ministry of marine in behalf of home industries 
was the Japanese minister, who announced the readiness 
of Japanese shipbuilding interests to supply the vessels 
required by Spain. The feature of the offer made by the 
Japanese was presented by the figures of the estimated 
cost, which showed that Japan was willing to construct 
the vessels at a lower expenditure than any other coun- 
try. 

: vw 


AN extraordinary agitation is in progress in Sicily in 
defence of Nunzio Nasi, the former minister of public 
instruction, who is under prosecution on a variety of 
charges of fraud in public office. His constituents are 
conducting a vigorous movement at Rome to obtain the 
restoration of Signor Nasi to his functions as a deputy, 
and to secure his right to be judged by the Senate instead 
of by.the ordinary courts. The Italian government has 
been so impressed by the state of public feeling in Sicily 
that military arrangements have been made to main- 
tain order in the event of an expected outbreak of vio- 
lence. The strength of popular sympathy with Nasi 
was expressed last Sunday at a meeting at Trapani, at. 
which ten thousand persons voted to petition the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies in behalf of the dis- 


_ graced representative of the people. 


Brevities. 


A bigot is a man who will not listen te praise of the 
good deeds of an opponent. 


Every question has two sides. If fully stated with all 
the facts in view, it has only two sides, the right and the 
wrong. 


Two things challenge bold adventurers: flight in the 
air with practicable machines, and the discovery of the 
two poles of the earth. 


That is a good definition from Prof. Santayana in which 
the fanatic is described as the man who redoubles his 
effort when he has forgotten his aim. 


In cities where we have a supply of pure water, cases 
of typhoid fever are almost invariably imported from 
other places where polluted wells furnish a supply. 


When we read, with amusement, as we often do, in 
English papers descriptions of American people and the 
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peculiar language they speak, we often wonder;why we 
never meet these travelled Americans at home. 


If the training furnished by the public schools of 
America is not good enough for the Catholics, they have 
a perfect right to do what many Protestants do,—set 
up private schools of their own and support them. 


When the millennium comes,—that is, the time when all 
the world will be at peace, and every man shall sit under 
his own vine and fig-tree,—we wonder how many of the 


popular schemes of social reform and renovation will be 


in working order. 


They who talk about the secularization of the re- 
ligious press do not remember that forty years ago all 
the religieus newspapers of Boston had financial columns, 
and. published the quotations of Quincy Hall Market 
and the Stock Exchange. 


The Teacher. 


BY LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL. 
Lord, who am I to teach the way 
To little children day by day, 

So prone myself to go astray? 


I teach them knowledge, but I know 
How faint they flicker and how low 
The candles of my knowledge glow 


I teach them power to will and do, 
But only now to learn anew 
My own great weakness through and through. 


I teach them Jove for all mankind 
And all God’s creatures, but I find 
My love comes lagging far behind. 


Lord, if their guide I still must be, 


Oh, let the little children see 
The teacher leaning hard on thee. 


Before the Wind. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Each wind that blows from the four quarters has its 
mood repeated in the human mind. ‘The depressing east 
wind, laden with bitter mist and fog, is penetrating 
sadness. The south wind, langorous, dreamy, laden 
with the perfume of strange flowers, finds a land of vision 
in the soul. The north wind, withits blustering, savage 
impulses, its gusts and fierce wintry passion, wakes to 
the energy of strenuous living. The west wind, beloved 
of poets, the favorite and darling of the changing year, 
fills the mind with courage, jollity, and the love of life. 

Keats has called it ‘‘the breath of Autumn’s being,”’ 
the purest breath of Nature, that colors the hills dark 
amethyst and melting purple, spreads a rich tint of 
lapis lazuli above, flecked with the swan’s-down of mov- 
ing clouds, and ruffles the foliage of blood-red oaks to 
fresh sparkles of fire. 

It reigns in the mood of crisp autumn days, rain clear- 
ing and pools reflecting’ the splendor of heaven, when 
all impurity has been strained out of the air, and when 
one scuds before the west wind like a dropped leaf, 
lightly borrowing the wings of a bird. Thus we are allied 
to the wanton, childish sport of Nature, when she tears 

great masses of leaves from the bending trees and tosses 

them as a mountebank tosses his balls into the air. 
It is the freakish rapture of destruction. You feel its 
wild joy.. You would shout and sing in unison with the 
west wind, and become irresponsible and elemental. 
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To get before or lag behind the wind are two distinct 
moods of mind, indicating destiny and of great human 
significance. Behind the wind, on days of high aérial 
revel, you are whipped and buffeted, you struggle, you 
pant, you wheeze, and blow, and clutch your garments. 
Dust fills your eyes, and wrath your mind. Before the 
wind you take life on its smooth and easy side. ‘The 
elements are your servitors, and crouch at your feet, or 
gently push you forward on the path you would go. 
And here is the secret of many forms of success or failure, 
—before or behind the wind, helped or hindered by 
circumstances, the great gulf stteam of natural forces, 
effective in human affairs as in tides and currents. 
To make all things help us, work for us, be our aids and 
friends on the line of least resistance, to set one’s back 
to the element that urges forward, instead of holding 
back,—this is to scud before the wind and feel the joy 
of being partner of Nature, and governed by her benig- 
nant laws. 

Do we not all know estimable, well-endowed people, 
and no way deficient mentally, who have always been 
behind the wind, never having known how to get into 
the smooth groove, the push of fortune and prosperity, 
recognition and favor? May we not ourselves be of that 
very class, having met with the buffeting and obstruc- 
tion all our lives that the moralists tell us is good for our 
souls? But the moralists may never have been for long 
periods behind the wind, and felt the pinch of bitter blasts 
with eyes filled with dust. So we take leave to disregard 
their wisdom, and fall back on what we have suffered in 
body and brain; for moralizing that has not experience 
behind it is like painted fire. 

On a breezy, west-windy day, when the leaves rustle 
downward like millions of migrating birds, what can 
compare with the long walk that sets out for nowhere, 
and turns up somewhere, anywhere? It is not a saunter, 
a ramble, a constitutional, a duty walk. It has nothing 
to do with mere exercise or digestion, but is taken merely 
for the joy of getting before the wind and living on your 
feet out of doors. 

In the day of the triumphant automobile, bicycle, 
balloon, and motors of every description, when the horse, 
donkey, and mule are disappearing, and are, in the not- 
distant future, we are told, to be preserved and bred as 
curiosities, like the buffalo of the present time, what 
wonder that walking, mere locomotion on human legs, 
is becoming obsolete? We see numbers of people, women 
mainly, who, decked in all the trappings of wealth, have 
become absurdly obese and heavy. -It is because they 
ride too much, sit too much, recline too much, and 
would be the better, healthier, and happier were they to 
dispose of their vehicles, of whatever name or. fashion, 
and put themselves literally on their feet. God made the 
feet to be used in this way, and there is no exercise so 
good for body and mind as the walk before the wind. 

It is not a flitting series of gleams of the landscape 
seen between moments of terror and diabolical speed. 
It is that leisurely, delightful; slow method which takes 
in, absorbs, and weighs the world. It is the old-fashioned 
Adamic way that looks all the more delightful because it 
is passing. While feet exist, however, there will be a 
saving remnant to use them. ‘The roads belong to the 
speeders, the rushers, the whirlers, the dust distributors, 
and purveyors of evil smells; but, thank God, there are 
still places, hidden nooks, ferny dells, woodland ways, 
obscure pine forests, oak and beech woods, where one 
may clamber and roam,—unspoiled places not yet in- 
vaded by machinery, where one can breathe the sweet- 
ness of uncontaminated air, and live some slow, delicious 
moments. Then we know the joy of listening, of look- 
ing, of absorbing, of loving this good world, not as a 
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place of exploitation by steam ploughs and buzz saws, 
_ but as a home created by God for his children’s pleasure, 
as well as for their nurture. How happy are the walk- 
ers, the brave natured ones, who, independent, though 
poor, need not take staff or script or money in their purse 
to go forth and quaff this rich wine of autumn, only the 
happy heart, the appreciative mind, the observing eye! 


The French Huguenots.* 


BY PROF. BONET-MAURY. 


The subject of my address, ‘‘The Huguenots,” brings 
to my memory the remarkable words of President Abra- 
ham Lincoln at Gettysburg: ‘‘We have come to dedicate 
a portion of that field as a resting-place for those who 
gave their lives, that the nation might live.... But ina 
larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated to 
the unfinished work they have so nobly advanced. It 
is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task, 
that from these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause, for which they gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion.” 

Our forefathers, like yours, the heroes of the Civil War, 
deserve our admiration and gratitude, since we owe the 
liberty of conscience, this priceless treasure, to their sac- 
rifice of property and life. However, they were men, 
consequently sinners. We shall be careful not to canon- 
ize them, as Roman Catholics do their great men. To 
God alone be given the glory! Let us, first, recall shortly 
what the Huguenots were and what they did. 


THE PAST. 


Above all, they were genuine Frenchmen. It is simple 
calumny, when some Roman Catholic writers describe 
them as foreigners or Frenchmen who had adopted Ger- 
man or English doctrines. Faber Stapulensis (1512), 
who five years hefore Luther asserted the principle of 
“justification by faith,’ was a Frenchman from Picardy. 
French, too, were Guillaume Farel, Gérard Roussel, Robert 
Olivétan, Jean Calvin, Theodore Beza, and other 
founders of the Reformation in our country. Erasmus, 
Luther, and Knox had only a stimulating influence on 
the evangelical movement in France. By others it has 
been asserted that the Huguenots were a party of am- 
bitious noblemen, that the cause of the religious wars of 
the sixteenth century was the enmity of the Chatillon, 
the Condé, and the Rohan against the Guise and the 
Montmorency. ‘These assertions are all untrue. No 
doubt there were among the Huguenots a number of 
illustrious lords, but also many working-people, such as 
Jean Leclerc and the wool-carders of Meaux, Cavalier, 
and the farmers of the Cevennes, who made the Cami- 
sards War. Among them were not only lawyers, like 
Anne du Bourg and Francois Hotman, but also many 
priests, monks, and even bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In short, the Huguenots were an intellectual 
and moral élite of Frenchmen, selected from the various 
social conditions. You would find, too, among them 
women as conspicuous by their character as by their 
‘literary ability. In the first rank, three princesses of 
royal blood: Renata, Louis XII.’s daughter, Duchess of 
Ferrara; Margaret of Orléans, the ‘‘Mecenas” of the 
scholars and poets, and who was at times the guardian 
angel of the persecuted Calvinists; Johanna of Albret, 
her daughter, the incomparable mother of Henry IV. To 
‘these we can add the flower of the nobility: Louise of 
Montmorency, mother of the three Chatillon (Admiral 
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Coligny, D’Andelot, and Odet); Charlotte of Laval, wife, 
and Louise, daughter, of Coligny, who married Prince 
William I. of Orange; Eleanor of Roye, Princess of Condé, 
etc. 

A steadfast trust in God Almighty, who has fore- 
ordained the elect and leads them through many tribu- 
lations to heaven; an entire faith in Jesus Christ, the 
Redeemer, an invincible hope in the final victory of 
the gospel; an acute sense and strong feeling of respon- 
sibility,—all these virtues formed the common link be- 
tween these Huguenots of all conditions, and gave them 
great likeness with your Pilgrim Fathers. 

They suffered and fought heroically during two genera- 
tions in the sixteenth century, and after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes (1685) during another century, in 
order to defend religious liberty and to vindicate the right 
of worshipping according to the true gospel of Christ, 
purified from all medizval abuses and superstitions. 

During the first period of that very long struggle the 
kings of France condemned to the stake hundreds of 
Huguenots. Then, backed by the Guise, the Montmo- 
rency, and St. André, they drew the sword and tried to 
exterminate them by the sword as well as by the stake. 
But in vain. After all these wars, Henry IV., their 
former defender, granted them the Edict of Nantes 
(1598), which gave them great liberty of worship and 
many financial and military privileges. These heroes 
who won the first victory were Louis de Berquin, Anne 
du Bourg, and the great martyr, Admiral Coligny, the 
Prince of Condé, La Noue Bras de Fer, Duplessis-Mornay, 
etc. This edict secured them, besides religious freedom, 
sixty-seven years of peace, during which they became 
prominent through agriculture and industry, and founded 
a remarkable system of education. 

As for the revocation of that edict by Louis XIV. 
(1685) and the new era of armed persecution which it 
opened (the dragonnades), the kings had no better suc- 
cess with the extermination of the Protestant faith. 
The main result was to spread about 400,000 of our best 
workingmen and tradesmen, sailors and soldiers, in all 
parts of Europe and even on the shores of America, 
where by their industry they enriched foreign countries.* 
As for the 500,000 to 600,000 men who stayed in France,— 
deprived of their ministers, schools and churches,—they 
became outwardly New Catholics; but, compelled by force 
to attend mass, which in their eyes was a kind of idolatry, 
they remained in their heart faithful to the Protestant 
doctrine, and prayed and chanted Psalms on the ruins 
of their destroyed churches. 

Responding to the appeals of Claude Brousson, Jacques 
Roger, and Paul Rabaut, who risked their lives coming 
back to France, they resumed their worship in the ‘‘Des- 
ert.” Then, in the year of the death of Louis XIV. 
(1715) Antoine Court, one of these heroic preachers, re- 
stored discipline and Presbyterian government among 
them and preserved them from anarchy and fanaticism. 
At last, owing to the spirit of toleration spread by the 
philosophers of the eighteenth century, and especially to 
the energetic attempts of La Fayette (suggested by 
George Washington), they got from King Louis XVI. 
the Edict of 1787, which granted them civil rights and 
freedom of domestic worship. This was the second vic- 
tory won by our forefathers. In short, it is through this 
struggle of the Huguenots, heroic as it was tenacious, 
that modern France conquered religious liberty, and was 
set free from the tyranny of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
The French Revolution and Napoleon I., by the Con- 
cordat (1801), consecrated this double victory of the 
Huguenots, and gave them back complete liberty and 
self-government. Ever since, Protestants, whether 


* From an address at the International Council. 


* Samuel Smiles, “‘ The French Huguenots and their Industries,” 
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Lutherans or Calvinists, have enjoyed full citizenship 
in France. 


THE PRESENT. 


Let us now glance over the present situation of French 
Protestantism. Here are its three characteristic feat- 
ures: it is most influential, energetic, self-dependent, 
and abounding in works. 
in. public affairs an influence quite disproportionate to 
the number of its followers (about 650,000). Availing 
itself of the liberties granted by the different constitu- 
tions of France since the First Republic and of the ad- 
vantages granted to it by Napoleon Bonaparte (Law of 
18th Germinal, An X, 1802), it has organized itself, built 
scores of churches, made thousands of proselytes, and 
acquired a great social and political influence. But for 
the loss of Alsace in 1871 French Protestantism would 
have reached again the number of one million they had 
in 1685. No better proof of this can be afforded than 
these complaints of the Roman Catholic ultramontanes, 
Drumont, the author of ‘‘France Juive,’”’ and his fol- 
lowers. ‘‘The offspring of the Huguenots,’ says a 
Roman Catholic clergyman,* ‘‘availed themselves of the 
neutrality_of the modern State, and, making alliance 
with the Jews and Free Masons, little by little, took pos- 
session of all the avenues leading to power, helping each 
other and excluding the Roman Catholics. A great 
many conspicuous politicians, who for the most con- 
tributed in bringing about the present persecution of 
the Roman Catholics, are Protestant or have married 
Protestant women.’’ How untrue the last reproach is, 
you will understand when I tell you that Waldeck Rous- 
seau and Emile Combes, the leaders of the last anti- 
Catholic movement, were not at all Protestant, but 
educated as Roman Catholics and became later infidels. 
On the contrary, many Protestants—+.e., Georges Berger, 
R. Waddington, members of Parliament, Auguste Sa- 
batier, and myself—have come to the defence of some 
Roman Catholic institutions, when unjustly suppressed. 

Nevertheless, it is true that Protestants have a great 
number of eminent representatives in the various gov- 
ernment offices; 7.e., the Department of Education. But 
there are for this fact very good reasons: first, because 
they gave from the beginning their adhesion to the Re- 
public; secondly, the Protestants displayed remarkable 
self-dependence, an enterprising and organizing power 
in critical circumstances, whereas Roman Catholics 
showed . themselves helpless and inoperative. The 
Lutherans of Paris and Montbéliard after the annexation 
of Alsace, which deprived them of two-thirds of their 
congregations, reorganized their church according to the 
episcopal form of government, and, although adhering 
to the Confession of Augsburg, left it to the free inter- 
pretation of every member. In their turn the Calvin- 
ists, conforming to the Act of Separation (Dec. 9, 1905), 
although it restricts unjustly the rights of a Christian 
congregation, formed everywhere the so-called assocza- 
tions cultuelles and ‘‘societies for beneficence.”’ Through 
these means they maintained and secured for the future 
the divine worship, the Sunday and Thursday schools, 
and provided for the assistance of the poor; while the 
Roman Catholics, having refused to accept the said law 
are still in the most precarious and ambiguous situation. 
Let us now return to Protestantism. 

Unfortunately, owing to the dogmatic exclusiveness 
and fanatical egoism of the orthodox party, we have not 
been able to maintain one common church. The ortho- 
dox party constituted the Evangelical Reformed Church 
with about 400 congregations, and compelled all their 


*"De la Tolérance Protestante,” by E. Camut, curé de St. Jean (Seine et Marne), 
January, 1906, 
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ministers to subscribe to the unchanged Confession of 
Faith of 1872. 
having made at Montpellier a most evangelic declara- 
tion, formed the United Reformed Church with about 120 
congregations. Finally, in October, 1906, the moderate 
evangelicals seceded from the ultra-orthodox, and founded 
at Jarnac a larger platform, in order to unite all Presby- 
terians, under the name of ‘‘Union of the Reformed 
Churches.”” The Jarnac movement has spread widely 
in France, especially in large cities, like Lyons, Rouen, 


Lille, Nancy, Bordeaux, and held its organizing synod . 


at Paris, June, 1907. It numbers r56 churches, of which 
94 belong to the liberal party. There are, besides, the 
Lutheran Church with 100 congregations, the Free 
Evangelical Church with 60, the Wesleyan Church with 
28, the Baptist Church with 26, and, at last, 28 churches 
independent of any denomination, which makes a total 
of 824 churches. 


Thomas Moore in Bermuda. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


- 


A pronounced sentimentalist and a lyrist to be 
greatly admired within certain limits, but, if the truth 
be spoken, seldom rising above the rank of a poet of 
the third class, it has been the singular fortune of Thomas 
Moore to attract to himself an amount of attention out 
of all proportion to his literary deserts. In Bermuda, in 
the United States, in his native Ireland, every associa- 
tion with his name has been fondly cherished, no matter 
how slight or how temporary the association may have 
been. 

It cannot be said that Bermuda is particularly rich in 
literary associations, and perhaps this is why the few to 
which it can lay some claim are made much of, however 
slender and shadowy they may prove to be. Very 
much has been written connecting Moore’s name with 
Bermuda, and one might be led to suppose, therefore, 
that the poet was as intimately associated with these 
Atlantic Isles as was Wordsworth with the English lake 
country, or, to take a more modern instance, as was 
Stevenson with Samoa. But what are the real facts in 
the case? Simply these. 

Through the influence of the Earl of Moira, Moore 
secured, in the summer of 1803, a position as registrar 
of the court of vice-admiralty at Bermuda, a naval 
prize court, in effect. It is highly improbable that he 
contemplated the doing of any real work in this con- 
nection, for the post was esteemed a sinecure, the few 
actual duties of which could be delegated for the most 
part to some scantily paid subordinate. He sailed from 
England for Norfolk, Va., in September of that year, 
and, reaching port early in November, appears to have 
spent some few weeks in social distractions, apparently 
no more anxious than would have been any other amiable 
idler of four-and-twenty to set about work in earnest, 
even had there been any very earnest work awaiting him 
at his post. 

He tore himself away from the pleasing society of 
Norfolk at length, and near the middle of January, 1804, 
made his appearance in St. George’s, Bermuda. Then, 
at the end of April, 1804, he sailed away to New York, 
travelled for a while in the United States and Canada, 
and in October embarked for England, having been ab- 
sent from it scarcely a twelvemonth, of which period 
but three months only were actually passed in Bermuda. 
He held on stoutly to his colonial sinecure, nevertheless, 
and in 1818 became liable for six thousand pounds 
embezzled by his deputy. To avoid imprisonment the 


On the other hand, the Liberal party, 
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poet remained on the Continent fo. two years, until 
the matter was finally compromised in 1822. One might 
have supposed that. he would have now been more than 
ready and desirous to relinquish the registrarship which 
had occasioned him so much inconvenience, and of whose 
actualities he knew so little from personal experience, 
but he clung to it with limpet-like tenacity till in 1844 
he was removed from office on account of continued 
non-residence. He had held the appointment for forty 
years, and personally attended to its requirements for 
a little over three months. 

Almost on his arrival Moore discovered that the per- 
quisites of his Bermuda post were inconsiderable, at 
least in time of peace, which was the state of affairs in 
1804, and that the three thousand or more pounds which 
he had anticipated receiving annually would in all proba- 
bility never be forthcoming. Ere January was ended, 
therefore, we find him writing to his mother that he 
had no intention of protracting his stay in Bermuda 
longer than till spring, when he might hope for a smooth 
voyage home again. 

Wherever the young Irish poet might find himself, he 
managed to extract the honey of the situation, if there 
were any such attainable; and in Bermuda he passed a 
fair share of his time in social intercourse and in love- 
making of not too ardent a character. We hear that Ad- 
miral Mitchell ‘‘insisted’’ upon Moore’s making his table 
the poet’s also, a species of hospitality that was in all 
probability promptly accepted. If tradition may be 
safely trusted, Moore was a very frequent visitor at the 


country mansion of Walsingham, then the residence of 


the Hon. Samuel Trott, in 1810 and 1811 the presi- 
dent or acting governor of the colony. There were 
abundant reasons for the favor colonial society showed 
the poet; for a witty, good-natured young man, accom- 
plished both asa singer and musician, fresh from London, 
moreover, and reflecting, therefore, its latest polish, must 
have been looked upon as a godsend in upper Bermudian 
circles. 

In these days Walsingham House is commonly called 
‘‘Moore’s House,” a title to which it has not the smallest 
claim. He was a frequent guest there, to be sure, but 
his island home was in the town of St. George’s, four 
or five good milesaway. Without much doubt the estate 
received its appellation from some connection it once had 
with Robert Walsingham, one of the mariners of the Sea 
Venture in 1609. Capt. Robert Walsingham and Mr. 
Robert Shelly, according to Capt. John Smith, were 
appointed to attend to the hunting and fishing for the 
shipwrecked company in general, and the former may 
have discovered this locality as his companion certainly 
did discover Shelly Bay. Three brothers named Trott 
emigrated to the colony in the interests of their relative, 
the Earl of Warwick, at a period not far from 1670, 
and Samuel, one of the three, erected Walsingham House 
on the Earl’s land. The Earl’s family were never after- 
ward able to get back their property into their own 
hands, and for generations it remained in the Trott family, 
Moore’s host being the last of the name to hold it. At 
present it belongs to a member of the numerous Outer- 
bridge connection. 

It is a spacious building, now occupied only by several 
Chinese farmers, who take care of the property for its 
owner, and is reached from the highway through a short, 
shaded by-road. The first glimpse of it is gained across 
a small, mangrove-bordered lake, and, as one draws nearer, 
a second little sheet of water similarly environed is per- 
ceived close at hand on the left. The house is of stone, 
but rather more pretentious in appearance than the older 
structures of Bermuda usually are, while all of the inte- 
rior woodwork is of cedar, richly embrowned by time. 
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On the ground floor a room with an. ample fireplace 
surrounded with blue tiles is pointed out as ‘‘Moore’s 
Room.” 

The empty old mansion—for its Chinese tenants con- 
fine themselves to the rear portion—has a melancholy air, 
well befitting a house where there used to be ‘‘old, 
high-hearted hospitality,” but whence it has long since 
departed. In its palmier days any distinguished visitor 
to Bermuda was warmly received at Walsingham, and 
fifty years ere the Irish poet came hither the evangelist 
Whitefield was a guest within these walls. When I saw 
the estate, in April of 1906, every available spot of 
ground was filled with young banana plants, of which my 
Chinese guide informed me that he had set out four 
thousand that season. Winding about among them and 
at length entering a wooded portion of the grounds 
where the bananas had been planted between the tree 
trunks, a path to the left of the house presently leads 
to an oval patch of turf closely hemmed in by trees and 
rocks. ‘There are several cave entrances hereabout, and 
at one end of the open space isa sadly dilapidated cala- 
bash-tree dying of old age, a goodly part having already 
sunk down upon the ground. This is the famous tree 
under which Moore is said to have written some of his 
poems, an assertion that must be accepted with reser- 
vations, since the close proximity of a tree whose fruit- 
age resembles small cannon balls in size and hardness, 
and which is liable at any moment to drop its burden 
“‘upon the place beneath,’ is not precisely the spot a 
writer would naturally select as the scene of his literary 
labors. 

Nevertheless time seems to have indelibly associated 
the poet with this same old tree, and in 1824 one Richard 
Cotter, a purser in the English navy, wrote that ‘‘the 
shade of the calabash-tree, mentioned in the writings 
of our celebrated poet Moore, . . . is still the resting-place 
of picnic parties from St. George’s and other parts of 
the colony.” Long years after Cotter had thus written, 
the poet, in an introduction, to the second volume of his 
collected verse, took occasion to expiate on the wisdom 
of connecting verse with especial localities already well 
known, and thus give one’s song an additional chance 
of being long remembered, adding that he has in more 
than one instance very agreeably experienced the truth 
of this. 

‘Among the memorials of this description,’ he says, 
‘‘which, as I learn with pleasure and pride, still keep 
me remembered in some of those beautiful regions of the 
west which I visited, I shall mention but one slight 
instance as showing how potently the genius of the place 
may lend to song a life and imperishableness to which, 
in itself, it boasts no claim or pretension. The following 
lines in one of my Bermudian poems,— 


“Twas thus by the shade of the calabash-tree 
With a few who could feel and remember like me,’’—* 


still live in memory, I am told, on those fairy shores, 
connecting my name with the noble old tree which, I 
believe, still adorns it. One of the few treasures (of 
any kind) I possess is a goblet formed of one of the 
fruit shells of this remarkable tree, which was brought 
from Bermuda a few years since [1834, according to 
Moore’s own diary] by Mr. Dudley Costello, . . . and very 
kindly presented to me.” 

But, whether or no the poet really passed much time 
in the shade of the calabash-tree, he certainly did spend 
many hours in the society of a fair Bermudian to whom 
his later ‘‘Odes to Nea’’ were inscribed. Flirtation 
came as easily as eating to Moore, and the duties of his 
post as registrar were not so absorbing as to leave with- 


* From Moore’s poem “To Joseph Atkinson, Esq., from Bermuda.” 
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out abundance of leisure for this more pleasing occupa- 
tion. It is not needful to imagine the heart of ‘‘Nea”’ 
or her Irish admirer to have been very deeply touched. 
Indeed, Miss Hetty Tucker—for that was her real name— 
was even then engaged to her cousin, a young Bermudian 
named William Tucker. Young William, however, per- 
haps thought differently, for he became very jealous of 
Moore’s attentions to his betrothed, presumably much to 
the inward satisfaction of Miss Hetty. But the poet 
presently departed from Bermuda, and soon afterward 
the young woman and her jealous lover were married, 
the latter, no doubt, congratulating himself that the 
Moore episode would speedily be forgotten by all con- 
cerned. 

If he did so congratulate himself, it was too hasty a 
proceeding; for two years afterward the absentee regis- 
trar published his ‘‘Epistles, Odes, and other Poems,” a 
collection in which were included thirteen ‘‘Odes to Nea, 
written in Bermuda,” a series of verses of a decidedly 
amorous character. What Nea’s husband may have said 
on the subject has not been unrecorded, but what he did 
was to prohibit any of Moore’s poems to be seen in his 
house forever afterward. Tucker became a magis- 
trate and a member of Assembly from St. George’s, 
and died in 1871, at the great age of ninety, more than 
a half century after the death of his wife which occurred 
in December, 1817. She left several children, and two 
of her great-grandchildren who were living so lately as 
1897, bear the name of Nea. It was during the poet’s 
enforced stay in Paris in 1818 that he learned of her 
death, and ‘‘that they showed her grave at St. George’s 
as being that of Nea.” ; 

Rose Hill, the residence of Mr. Tucker, is still standing 
immediately in the rear of the handsome new hotel, the 
St. George, which was erected in 1906, upon what 
was the front lawn of the estate. It is elevated at least 
a hundred feet above the roadway near the water, and, 
until the erection of the hotel, commanded what is con- 
sidered the finest prospect in all Bermuda. WNea’s child- 
hood home in St. George’s still exists, though exhibiting 
many indications of age; but the ‘‘alley of limes,” of 
which the poet discoursed as leading to it, has long 
since disappeared.* Miss Lloyd, writing in the summer 
of 1829, records her entertainment at the Tuckers’ im- 
mediately on her arrival in the islands, and, speaking of a 
likeness of Nea which her host displayed, adds, ‘‘I should 
judge her to have been a fine woman, but it is said that 
she was indebted for her fame less to her beauty than to 
the fascination and easy gracefulness of her manners.”’ 
She also saw Nea’s eldest son, on whom Moore wrote 
the poem beginning: 


““The first ambrosial child of bliss,” 


which he excluded from later editions of his works. 

The ‘‘Odes to Nea” by no means represent the poet 
at his best, though at the same time they are essentially 
musical and quite up to the average level of his lyrics. 
The sentiment is superficial, but real as far as it goes, 
and we need not quarrel with the author on the ground 
of his insincerity. He was probably incapable of very 
deep feeling, but easily led to mistake a passing fancy 
for a stronger sentiment. Like others of his nation he 
could be in and out of love twenty times in a season, 
simply because, as he never ventured very far in, it was 
all the easier when once in to clamber out again. 

A curious story of Moore’s Bermudian sojourn has been 
told. He is stated to have been extraordinarily in- 
quisitive, and to have been afraid of a mouse when- 
ever he saw one; and a Bermudian lady, often visited 


* See the poem beginning, “ Well, peace to thy heart, though another's it be.” 
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by him, on hearing of his terror of mice, determined to 
She therefore locked 


punish him for his prying habits. 
a live mouse in her work-box at a time when she expected 
a visit from Moore, and very soon after his arrival the 
poet began fidgeting with the box. The lid presently 
flew open, and the mouse at once jumped into the 
caller’s lap, greatly to his consternation. He never for- 
gave the young woman for the trick, and some time later 
addressed to her the verses that follow :— 
“When I loved you I can’t but allow 
I had many an exquisite minute; 
But the scorn that I feel for you now 
Hath even more luxury in it. 


“Thus, whether we’re on or we're off, 
Some witchery seems to await you; 
To love you is pleasant enough, 
And, oh! ’tis delicious to hate you!” 


In after years Moore appears to have looked back upon 
his Bermudian experiences with most pleasurable feel- 
ings, and it is not at all unlikely that the succeeding 
lines from the ‘‘Irish Melodies,’ written some nine 
years after his return to England, were inspired by the 
memory of his brief sojourn in the summer isles :— 

‘‘Oh! had we some bright little isle of our own, 
In the blue summer ocean far off and alone, 
Where a leaf never dies in the still-blooming bowers, 
And the bee banquets on through a whole year of flowers; 
Where the sun loves to pause 
With so fond a delay, 
That the night only draws 
A fine veil o’er the day, 
Where simply to feel that we breathe, that we live, 
Is worth the best joy that life elsewhere can give.” 


In the most recent lives of Moore scant notice is paid 
to the Bermudian episodes in his career, possibly because 
his biographers have realized how little his subsequent 
life was affected by it. It was an episode solely, the 
immediate outcome of which was the ‘‘Odes to Nea,”’ 
and it remained in his mind as a pleasing memory; but 
it made no such deep an impression upon the Irish mel- 
odist as it has produced upon Bermudians themselves 
for a full century since the brilliant young registrar flitted 
across their island horizon. 


Improvability. 


To many students the most interesting period of Ameri- 
can history is the Transcendental epoch in New England, 
the American Renaissance, that blossoming of world-phi- 
losophy and poetical idealism on the gnarled roots of 
Puritan life. Among the noble men and women who 
made that epoch prolific in reforms was one who conse- 
crated his service to the building up of the American 
common school. We are to-day so proud of our educa- 
tional system that it seems almost incredible when we 
read of the persecution, lies, abuse, burning in effigy,— 
the fruit of centuries of misunderstanding of the ideal 
and purpose of education,—which greeted Horace Mann 
in his work. When one asked him, ‘‘How is it that you 
have power to do such great things for your country, 
at such great sacrifice, when you are s) misunderstood 
and misinterpreted?’? Horace Mann, with that superb 
lift of the head which showed his courage and his hope, 
replied, ‘‘I am sustained by my deep conviction of the 
improvability of the human race,—the infinite improvabil- 
ity.’ That was the new thought in the new education. It 
was easy for the despots of the Middle Ages to develop a 
perfect method of instruction because the purpose and 
content of their educational ideal were fixed. They 
could give their whole force to developing a system by 
which quickly and surely to mould the coming generation 
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according to the standard, the ideal, the conception, the 
belief, the comprehension of the preceding generation. 
When, however, the keynote of the improvability of the 
whole human race was struck, it meant a new purpose and 
content of education, and consequently some confusion 
as to method. It is so much more difficult a thing to 
develop a human being so that he may make of his life the 
best possible, the best he can conceive, than to shape 
human beings according to an accepted model. As a 
portrait painter first puts in a few structural lines to 
paint a face, so the system sketched in a broad way by 
Horace Mann, Dr. Samuel Howe, and Miss Peabody was 
but the beginning. Now we are face to face with these 
tremendous problems of education which grow out of the 
definite, absolute need, of which we are now more or less 
consciously convinced,—the absolute need of growing a 
race of developed human beings, who can be free, yet 
reverently bound to law; who can know what personal 
initiative is and have the liberty to follow out the leadings 
of their own natures, and yet shall be so centred and 
poised, so chastened on every side by the influences that 
make for the highest and truest life, that they can be free 
spiritually,— human beings who can know and obey the 
law of their being.—Anna Garlin Spencer. 


Biographical Method as applied to the Life of Jesus. 


BY GEORGE L. CARY, LITT.D. 


de 


Ordinarily, it is of little consequence to determine 
what were the circumstances attending the birth of any 
one, however famous he may have become in the period 
of his manhood. While it is natural to have a certain 
feeling of curiosity with regard to the origin of a dis- 
tinguished man, we do not consider that the genealogical 
element sustains any important relation to the mature 
life of the individual. When, however, as in the case 
of several noted names of antiquity, there is said to have 
been a mingling of the divine and the human through 
-a miraculous birth, as was alleged with regard to Plato, 
or some hero is declared to have been a god incarnate, 
such claims necessarily have to be dealt with before 
any forward step can be taken. An acknowledgment 
of the entrance of a supernatural element into a human 
life either at birth or later estops all inquiry of a truly 
historical nature. The biography of a god, even in 
temporary human relations, is a thing impossible; for 
biography, in its most essential characteristic, being, as 
we have seen, a psychological interpretation of an indi- 
vidual human life, is by its very nature limited to the 
consideration of strictly human experiences, and there- 
fore must altogether decline to consider a life of which 
the supernatural forms an essential part. Above all 
is a double nature, at the same time man and god, a 
thing altogether inconceivable, so that he who believes 
that Christ was both man and God cannot with con- 
sistency undertake to write a life of Jesus, and, if he 
does undertake the task, he must either leave his dogma 
behind at the threshold or else accept the certainty of 
failure from the beginning. When the liberal-minded 
Dr. Schenkel says, ‘‘In seeking to present a portrait of 
the character of the Saviour, I was bound, by the nature 
of the case, to delineate his human side,’’ he practically 
recognizes this truth, although apparently blind to the 
fact that it is not either ‘‘side,’”’ but the simple and 
unmixed nature of Jesus that he has depicted. If there 
is reason in the claim not unfrequently made nowadays 
that, because of the difference in the mental constitu- 
tion of the two sexes, no man can write a satisfactory 
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biography of a woman and no woman adequately 
depict the inner life of a man, much more positively 
must it be true that no human being can share the 
consciousness of a demigod so as fitly to describe his 
human-divine life. 

It is often boldly asserted that Christianity must 
stand or fall with the acceptance or rejection of the 
wonder-stories of the New Testament as evidence gof 
the interference of Deity in the affairs of men; but against 
this it is to be maintained with no less confidence that 
to recognize any non-natural element as having per- 
vaded the life of Jesus is to take away the possibility 
of a biographical treatment of that life. It is not the. 
possibility of an exceptional birth or of other super- 
natural events which is here denied, but the possibility 
of our understanding the nature of a demigod and de- 
scribing as a man a being who is no real man. 

To obviate the necessity of returning again to this 
subject, let it here be further understood that, whether 
the word ‘‘miracle” be taken in its hitherto accepted 
sense, of a temporary suspension of a law of nature, or 
in the sense which it is often attempted in our time to 
give to it, of the working of a hitherto unknown law,— 
in either case an acknowledged miracle is no legitimate 
material for biography. Even so conservative a scholar 
as Dr. Fairbairn acknowledges that the birth-stories 
occupy an ‘‘almost negligible place in the New Testament 
as a whole”: we must say that for the historian they 
occupy an altogether negligible place. For the poet, 
on the other hand, they have an important meaning; but 
we are now speaking of history and not of poetry. 

We have in the New Testament this remarkable 
phenomenon, that, while in the present form of the 
text, alongside of the representation of Jesus as the son 
of Joseph and Mary, there stand both the tradition of a 
virginal birth and the hypothesis of a divine incarnation, 
in but the very slightest degree, if at all, do these non- 
natural portions affect the historical character of the 
record as a whole, so that the passages in question in the 
First and Third Gospels, where alone a virgin birth is 
spoken of, and the prologue to the Fourth Gospel, where 
Jesus is assumed to have been the incarnate divine 
Logos, or Word, might be altogether omitted without 
rendering unintelligible any of the remaining historical 
contents of these three books: in other words, par- 
thenogenesis and incarnation apart, we have in the 
Gospels material for the construction of a purely normal 
life of Jesus; for the accounts of marvellous deeds said 
to have been performed by him are subject to treatment 
by the ordinary rules of historical criticism. Moreover, 
the best scholarship of the time is distinctly advancing 
toward the establishment of the position that primitive 
Christianity, back of the Gospels as we have them, knew 
of nothing exceptional in the birth and nature of the 
Christ. The future biographer of Jesus will be obliged 
to choose between imitating the inconsistency of the 
New Testament narratives and conforming his pro- 
cedure to the sound rules of historical composition. 

Assuming that the biographer recognizes Jesus as 
having been truly a ‘‘son of man,” it is legitimate for 
him to attempt to trace his lineage, if he concludes upon 
inquiry that adequate data are at hand for this purpose. 
Here his precise problem is to determine, if possible, 
whether the primitive church had sufficient warrant 
for considering its founder to have sprung from the royal 
line of David. The method here to be pursued is pre- 
cisely that of modern genealogical inquiry,—a careful 
sifting of documentary evidence. Doubtless there are 
intrinsic difficulties in the genealogical tables given by 
Matthew and Luke,—difficulties not easily removed even 
with aid derived from the scriptures of the Old Covenant. 
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But we are not here concerned with the solution of this 
problem, only with its presentation and an indication 
of the way in which it is to be treated. He who would 
handle it with confidence must know much of the genea- 
logical usages of the Hebrew people and of the related 
material extant in other sources than the Christian Bible. 

It may seem to be imposing a superfluous and therefore 
unreasonable task upon the biographer of Jesus to 
demand of him that he shall be familiar with both the 
language and the literature of the Jews, or at least shall 
be competent to make intelligent use of the work of the 
Old Testament exegete and the historian of the people 
of Israel; but, without such acquaintance with the 
background of Christianity and with the conditions 
which made possible its advent at a providential time, 
the life of Jesus cannot be adequately understood. It 
is possible, nevertheless; as in Edersheim’s ‘‘Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah,” to overlay the narrative 
with such a superabundance of rabbinical learning as 
to obscure rather than illustrate the theme. 

In studying the words of Jesus, which to us are pre- 
eminently his life, we must often fail to understand their 
real meaning unless we remember that we have only 
a necessarily imperfect rendering of them from the 
Palestinian vernacular into the alien Hellenic tongue 
and realize that the condition of fully entering into his 
thought is the recovering, as far as may be, of the very 
words which he spoke. The modern attempts to re- 
translate into their original form the recorded utterances 
of Jesus have doubtless met with but partial success; but 
certainly very much that is of value has been accomplished. 
Here, as always in such inquiries, the goal of reason- 
able expectation is not absolute, but moral certainty. 

At the very beginning of our study of the teachings 
of Jesus in their historical setting there arises for us the 
necessity of a most careful discrimination of times and 
seasons, and especially of a full recognition of the fact 
that he was a Jew before he was a Christian (if ever he 
was the latter in the prevalent modern sense of the term), 
so that evidences, more or less clear, of unusual mental 
and spiritual growth are likely constantly to present 
themselves to the open-minded critic. To be born and 
brought up a Jew in Palestine two thousand years ago 
was for the child and the growing youth to have all his 
thoughts and aspirations bounded by the narrow horizon 
which shut out from him all the world save the mere 
handful of the people of Israel, whom he was taught to 
look upon as God’s chosen ones. What wonder, then, 
that Jesus, coming to maturity, felt his longing to help 
in the salvation of his fellow-men limited at first to those 
of his own favored race,—that he could say to the Canaan- 
itish woman who sought his aid for her ailing daughter, 
“IT was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel,’’ and ‘‘It is not meet to take the children’s bread 
and cast it to the dogs’’? although that germ of universal 
brother love which was later to embrace all the sons of 
men so drew him toward her that he straightway com- 
mended her faith and did for her all that he could. And 
how completely must the shackles of his hereditary 
training have ceased to bind him before he could affirm 
concerning the centurion at Capernaum, ‘‘Verily I say 
unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel. And I say unto you, That many shall come from 
the east and the west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven: but 
the sons of the kingdom shall be cast forth into the 
outer darkness; there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth’! As already urged again and again, the biographer 
is, first of all, an interpreter of psychological facts, and 
such facts as those just cited impose upon him the obliga- 
tion to recognize in Jesus a spirit so vigorously pro- 
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gressive that the few apparent inconsistencies in his 
career as presented to us in the Synoptic Gospels are 
resolved into stages of normal growth. 

To insist on the recognition of a consistent personality 
is not, however, the same thing as to assume the agree- 
ment of various accounts of the manifestations of that 
personality; and, comparing the several documents 
which go to make up our New Testament, we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge in them the presence of such 
varied conceptions of the nature and mission of Jesus 
that to attempt to blend all the discordant elements 
into a single picture, after the manner of a composite 
photograph, is to create a nondescript personality,—is, 
in short, to construct such a non-natural Jesus as has 
been worshipped by the Christian Church through all 
the centuries since the apostolic age. The simple fact 
is that in the New Testament there are at the very least 
three Christs, while history knows but one Jesus of 
Nazareth. With the Messiah of the Synoptics, the in- 
carnate Logos of the Fourth Gospel, and the Christ- 
Jesus or Jesus-Christ of the Pauline theology, the bi- 
ographer of Jesus of Nazareth has no concern, excepting 
as these creations of the imagination testify to the great- 
ness of the personality which could work such wonders 
of faith and adoration. It is, then, an essential require- 
ment of the method of the biographer that he shall care- 
fully separate fact from inference and testimony from 
speculation. 

Approaching under these controlling conditions the 
Johannine Gospel, its unique prologue is seen to have a 
distinctively theosophic cast and to stand in no proper 
historical relation to those human events with which 
its author assumes to associate it. Scattered through 
the book are true historical elements against which 
the impartial student will entertain no a priorz prejudice 
on the ground of their association with such a non-his- 
torical introduction: they are to be judged upon their 
own merits and not by the company which they keep. 
That which is of the most importance is to observe that . 
the discourses there ascribed to Jesus stand so completely 
apart, both in matter and manner, from those of the 
Synoptic Gospels, that it seems to be a moral impossi- 
bility that they should have had a common origin. If 
Jesus was the constant companion and teacher of humble 
and ignorant Galilean fishermen and common country- 
folk, speaking to them on themes connected with daily 
life and duty as though they were babes in understanding, 
and presenting to them religious truth in its simplest 
and most easily comprehended form, then he cannot 
have been the transcendental mystic of the Fourth Gospel, 
constantly addressing his disciples in terms of the Alex- 
andrian Platonic philosophy and with frequent iteration 
dwelling upon his own peculiar relation to the heavenly 
Father. The biographer has here to make his choice 
between being guided by the simple-minded, artless 
Synoptists (whose logia, at least, lay hold of the earliest 
apostolic tradition) or (following in the footsteps of 
one who, doubtless with no clear consciousness of de- 
parture from the essential truth of history, has con- 
structed for himself an ideal Jesus) to commit himself 
to a method allied to that of religious romance rather 
than to that of sober history. A production of the latter 
sort may have great value, as showing what fruit of 
wonderful richness ripened early upon the Christian 
tree; but let it be called by its right name, and let us 
speak of the Fourth Gospel, not in Dr. Sears’s attractive 
phrase, as being ‘‘the heart of Christ,’ but rather as 
showing us the heart-beats of a most loving and adoring 
follower of the great Teacher, and recording one of the 
first steps toward that dehumanizing of Jesus which 
later culminated in making him no longer man, but God. 
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Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Water Way. 


A convention has been held at Philadelphia, perhaps 
in rivalry with the Mississippi Convention of Water 
Navigation. The Philadelphia Convention considered 
the possibility of establishing what is called internal 
water communication between Boston and New Orleans. 

We are frequently told by the directors of the modern 
newspaper that they have nothing to do with history, 
and that a living dog is more interesting than a dead lion. 
But the publication of the plan of operations of this new 
convention does recall Robert Fulton’s suggestion and 
advice on this subject as he made them to Mr. Gallatin 
in the last year of his life. In his day Robert Fulton’s 
name carried quite as much consideration as the name 
of any railway magnate of to-day does. Perhaps a re- 
currence to the counsels of another century may be of 
interest, if not of use. Ido not myself believe that many 
of the readers of these lines will see cotton brought from 
New Orleans to Lowell or Lawrence by the inland water 
route suggested either by Fulton or by the new conven- 
tion. But I should think that some gentleman or lady 
who has a nice steam launch which they do not know 
what to do with might try the adventure, as Amadis would 
say, even as things are to-day, ninety-two years after 
Fulton wrote his letter. I confess, in passing, that I 
observe that the people who meant to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of the Clermont’s voyage in 1807 have let 1907 
go as far as December without any celebration worthy 
the event. 

Let the reader remember, then, that one of the worst 
annoyances of the short war with England, in the years 
between 1812 and 1815, was the presence of English 
frigates on our coast, who practically put an end to the 
coastwise commerce between Maine and Florida, which 
connected so conveniently all the seaports of the seaboard 
States. When Hull took the Guerriére, she was.one of 
the frigates watching this commerce, and by old ship- 
masters the names of the Endymion, the Leopard, and 
other English frigates, were remembered until such men 
died. It was natural for Mr. Gallatin, and any other 
sensible men who were connected with poor Madison’s 
administration, to forecast the future and see how, in 
future wars, the baby nation might protect itself against 
such depredations. Among other documents which 
Gallatin sent to Congress containing plans for the 
future is this interesting letter from Fulton. What I 
am going to suggest to Miss Plinlimmon or to Gen. 
Craddock, the skipper of whose steam yacht is already 
wondering what they shall do with her next spring, is 
that they start on some morning in May from Marion, 
or some other ‘‘seaport” at the head of Buzzards Bay, 
that they shall take Fulton’s letter for their sailing di- 
rection, and so arrive about a month later in the port of 
St. Augustine. Perhaps it would be safer to let Capt. 
Pinzon take the yacht down to St. Augustine where Miss 
Plinlimmon or Gen. Craddock could go on board: and 
come slowly up, with the strawberries, or without them, 
to Marion or to New Bedford. 

Fulton’s plan would have permitted them to sail from 
Boston. Then they would go down to Barnstable and 
sail through the ‘‘ship canal” to the head of Buzzards 
Bay. But, as we have been ninety-two years surveying 
that route, which is five miles long, and have only lately 
persuaded a few Italians to put in their shovels there, we 
shall have to postpone this part of their journey. 

From that point, however, things are more promising. 
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The Water Witch or the Pinter or the Fly-by-night— 
whichever name we give to our boat—will take us down 
Buzzards Bay, will let us stop at Little Compton and 
perhaps at Narragansett Pier, and possibly will send a 
boat ashore at Matunuck. We can look in at the Presi- 
dent at Oyster Bay, and, passing the village of Manhattan 
on one side, now generally called New York, and the vil- 
lage of Brooklyn on the east side, we go down to Perth 
Amboy, on the Jersey Coast. To say truth, this is our 
most dangerous point. It is hardly six miles, but some 
Endymion or Reindeer may be lying in wait for us to 
snap us up on that little voyage. Let us hope, however, 
that, thanks to diplomacy or The Hague Congress or the 
convention at Munich, there is no war. At Amboy we 
shall find that the canal already exists just big enough 
for the Water Witch, and we shall be very glad that she 
is no bigger. If the bridges are not high enough, we must 
make the New Jersey Legislature raise them. We shall 
come out at Camden, opposite Philadelphia, and on the 
Delaware shall find another water route, so that we need 
not even stop in William Penn’s city. By a similar canal 
route, from the Delaware to the Chesapeake, we shall enter 
on that magnificent bay. If there be war, we shall feel 
sure that no foreign fleet has dared pass Norfolk and 
Hampton. We have, then, merely to run across to the 
Dismal Swamp Canal and fare southward still to the 
long reaches of waters, which are protected from gales by 
those long sandy islands dear to sportsmen. At St. 
Augustine we can leave our launch, to spend a week or 
two at the most magnificent hotel in the world. If we 
choose, we can meet there with the directors of the canal 
from the Atlantic to the Gulf of Mexico, and continue the 
discussion of that canal which has been in progress since 
Mr. Adams bought Florida from Spain. 


EDWARD FE. HA.e. 


Spiritual Life. 


The gods, for what they care for, care enough.—4s 
chylus. 


a 


Be patient a littie longer. By and by in our hushed 
and waiting chamiers, each in his turn, we shall hear the 
sunset gun.—R. D. Hitchcock. 


a 


Even while we grieve, we are leaving our causes of 
grief. The deepest of our sufferings are only traces on 
the sands of the seashore, to be erased by the next wave 
of time.—Charles B. Newcomb. 


ad 


We are haunted by an ideal life, and it is because we 
have within ourselves the beginning and the possibility 
of it. God is our continual incitement, because we are 
his children. So the ideal life is in our blood and will 
never be still. We feel the thing we ought to be beating 
beneath the thing we are-—Phillips Brooks. 


ed 


That I can suffer when I sin, that I can sorrow fox 
the wrong that is in me, that I can sigh and struggle to 
be free from it,—I am glad of that. Were it not for this 
moral nature, this conscience, all were wrecked; but it 
exists, it is strong, it works mightily in the human heart. 
I know not who makes it suffer and sorrow and struggle 
as it does, but God.—Oliver Dewey. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND DIARY OF ELIZABETH 
P. CHANNING. Boston: The American Uni- 
tarian Association. $1 net.—Miss Channing 
lives again in this book. Her friends read 
the words written here with the intonations 
of her voice sounding in their ears. They see 
and feel the genial presence, they are con- 
scious of her quiet humor, and they hear the 
earnest ring of her voice as she advocates 
some noble principle of life. To those who 
knew Miss Channing this book must be 
specially dear, but to those, also, to whom 
personally she was a stranger, it has its 
mission of courage. and cheer. ‘The auto- 
biography is brief, covering but twelve 
pages and containing little more than the 
main outward events in the life of her 
family and of herself. It is, perhaps, the 
proper prelude to what is to follow, for the 
diary is the heart of the book. Miss Chan- 
ning unconsciously illustrates the truth of 
the saying that what a man (or a woman) 
thinks is of far more interest than what he 
does. Her life was not replete with action, 
but it was full of thoughts, and here she 
has written them down almost every day for 
a period of thirty years. The editor who 
has done his work with affectionate discre- 
tion has evidently omitted a great deal; but 
what is left, now a sentence for a day, again 
a paragraph, is sufficient to make a volume 
of three hundred pages, and to preserve for 
us what was most salient in Miss Channing’s 
character and thought. There are many 
things to impress one as he reads this book. 
We must be content with mentioning but a 
few, and those taken at random, as we have 
read portions of the book from time to time 
as it lay upon our desk. We are inclined 
to think that this is the way the book should 
be read. It is afriendly book, and, like a 
friend, is to be visited frequently. Miss 
Channing shows herself to have been an 
ideal parishioner. -Fortunate are the men 
who have been her ministers. She is al- 
ways appreciative and always loyal. Not 
a Sunday passes but she writes of the ser- 
mon in words of praise; and when illness 
keeps her away from church, she writes of 
what others said of the sermon, and adds, 
“How we do like to go to church!”? She 
often refers to her minister’s prayers, re- 
calling some sentence or phrase he used, 
and applying it to her own life. Hers was 
a devout life in the deepest sense of the 
word. ‘The simplicity with which she writes 
of spiritual things indicates how large a part 
of her mind and heart they occupied. She 
was always seeking thé best in all things, 
When, as member of a Shakespeare club, she 
was cast for Hotspur, she writes: “I mean 
to do my best with Hotspur. I can do better 
than I have.” This was characteristic of 
her. She meant to do the best with life, and 
she always felt that she could do better than 
she had done. This gave her the great in- 
terest in living that continued to the end. 
Life had daily a fresh opportunity for her, 
and she had the insight to see the oppor- 
tunity and the grace to use it. She writes 
in one place of not having “‘the presence of 
the heart”? to shake hands with some one 
when she should. ‘That is a fine expression, 


whether original with her or not we do not | journals. 
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tered excellent advice for ministers,— sug- 
gestions for the conduct of worship, for 
subjects for sermons, things to avoid and 
things to cultivate. But let us not give the 
impression that the book is in any sense one 
exclusively for ministers. It is a book for 
a man or a woman who would become an 
ideal parishioner, who would look at life 
broadly, deeply, and cheerfully, who would 
find the world a good place to live in, and 
human nature the best thing that God ever 
made. We have thought that the names of 
the books that Miss Channing mentions as of 
interest to her throughout her long life might 
well be gathered together and added to the 
lists of ‘“‘books that have helped me.” If 
one were to follow the course of reading un- 
consciously marked out by Miss Channing, 
he could not fail to be better instructed in 
the world’s best literature, the literature of 
plain living and high thinking. Altogether 
this is a book to be welcomed and to be made 
an intimate friend. 


AFTER NOONTIDE. Selected by Margaret 
E. White. With a sketch of the compiler’s 
life by Eliza Orne White. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.—Nearly twenty years ago 
Mrs. White collected these extracts from 
prose and poetry, ‘“‘in the hope of presenting 
a cheerful view of the afternoon life, by 
bringing forward its pleasures, possibilities, 
and hopes.” It is an unusually good col- 
lection, drawing from many and varied 
sources, and expressing thoughts that breathe 
courage and faith in the face of advancing 
years. Much might be said of the collection 
in detail, were it not that even greater in- 
terest belongs to the biographical sketch of 
the compiler which makes up about a third 
of the volume. Mrs. White was the daughter 
of the painter, Chester Harding, who some 
eighty odd years ago ‘‘rode triumphantly 
on the wave of fortune” as the favorite 
artist in Boston. ‘Mr. Stuart, the greatest 
portrait painter this country ever produced,” 
wrote Mr. Harding himself, ‘““was at that 
time in his manhood’s strength as a painter, 
yet he was idle half the winter. He would 
ask of his friends, ‘How rages the Harding 
fever?’” Margaret Eliot Harding kept a 
journal of the old-fashioned, leisurely kind, 
beginning with her enjoyment in one of the 
annual cattle show balls, in Worcester, 
whither she went with a large party of young 
people, staying in the same house with her 
intimate friends, Lucretia Hale and Susan 
Lyman, afterward Mrs. Lesley. Another 
interesting event recorded soon after is Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale’s “debut as a min- 
ister in the Springfield pulpit.”’” The spirit 
of his sermon she liked very much, and 
she considered his voice very fine, concluding 
finally that only the young can carry in the 
heart that deep, holy joy from which spring 
songs of love and praise, before withered 
hopes fall like dead leaves to clog the foun- 
tain. Miss White, the biographer quietly 
adds, ‘‘Jf she could have looked forward more 
than sixty years, Dr. Hale at eighty-five 
would have suggested to her a somewhat 
different picture of old age.” The journal 
goes on with much delightful comment about 
merry-makings, school teaching, and travel, 
besides the records of heart-and-mind expe- 
riences that make up a large part of all old 
In 1848 she married William Orne 


know, but worthy to be borne in mind by | White, and their life in West Newton and 
every one. All through the'Diary is scat | Keene and a year in Europe bring the record 
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to the Brookline home where Mrs. White 
lived until her death, twenty-two years later. 
This is the story of an active, happy life, in 
which, despite sorrow and illness, a love of 
nature and literature, a keen interest in 
people, a quiet sense of humor, a power of 
enthusiasm, and an unwavering faith en- 
dured from first to last. Mrs. White had not 
only strength of character, but also per- 
sonal charm, as fortunate visitors to the 
Brookline home will remember. Her eighty 
years left her with the joyous love of life 
that means abiding youth, and with quick 
sympathy and-interest in others. It is a 
good thing that a gifted daughter has put 
together this modest memorial of a woman 
greatly loved and honored. 


Amonc OLD NEw ENGLAND INNS. By 
Mary Caroline Crawford. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $2.—Miss Crawford’s ac- 
count of little journeys to various quaint 
inns and hostelries of colonial New England, 
is altogether fascinating, especially to one 
who knows something of the interesting old 
places she describes, and is glad to know 
more of their traditions. Miss Crawford has 
had no lack of material. She might have 
made another chapter from memories of 
Porter’s Tavern, in Cambridge, recollecting 
the famous men who have drunk their punch 
jovially together there after a fashion that 
seems strange to their descendants. She 
might have collected tavern memories of 
Old Grimes, whom she mentions in connection 
with the Shrewsbury Inn, and noted his 
connection with men of greater fame. She 
might have extended her stories of the 
Wayside Inn in Sudbury by recalling that 
daughter of the house, carried away captive 
by the Indians, whose lover, supposing her 
slain, vowed solemnly never to marry, and 
was perplexed as to the keeping of the vow 
when she was ransomed by government 
several years later. The only reason that 
many similar stories have not been included 
‘in the volume is that better and more im- 
portant material would have been crowded 
out, for the writer seems to have been both 
fortunate and painstaking in her collection 
and arrangement of truth and tradition. 
Beginning with the days when the inn was a 
Puritan ordinary, she narrates, with ani- 
mation and due sense of proportion, tales of 
Madam Knight, traveller and tavern keeper, 
stories of the days when Washington and 
Lafayette made their stopping-places famous, 
reminiscences of the famous Boston inns and 
other Revolutionary taverns, and adds 
chapters on the inns of Portsmouth, New- 
bury, Ipswich, and many other New England 
towns. The book is fully illustrated. 


Fairy TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Edited by E. Nixon. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.—If one wishes to 
have the stories of Aladdin, Sinbad, Ali Baba, 
Camaralzaman, and others beautifully printed 
in an attractive, illustrated edition, he ‘will 
be interested in this handsome volume; but 
he will look in vain for the connections 
between the various stories, and miss the 
setting within a setting, to which he has 
probably been accustomed. ‘The stories 
stand by themselvés as stories; but the 
magic which is to take one back to the golden 
prime of good Haroun Alraschid has some- 
how a twentieth century distinctness, and 
the light is less that of the Oriental twilight 
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than of brilliant noonday. It may be that 
children of to-day will like the stories none 
the less—perhaps even more—for this cur- 
tailment and clearer setting forth. At all 
events, the best stories, the stories that are 
a part of the world’s literature, are here, and 
they offer, as ever, along with their enter- 
tainment and wonder elements, a curiously 
vivid picture of Eastern life. Less poetic, 
but more practical, they may perhaps still 
stir the imagination of children to-day. 
“Many a sheeny summer morn 

Adown the Tigris I was borne, 

By Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold, 

High-walled gardens green and old; 

True Mussulman was I and sworn.” 
Visions of Eastern romance and splendor,— 
that is what the Arabian Nights ought to 
give a child. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS. 
Chenowith. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25.—These stories of the saints, 
made up of allegory and romance and bits of 
history, were written nearly thirty years ago 
for the children of Trinity Church in Boston, 
to whom, by request of Phillips Brooks, the 
book when published was also dedicated. 
The lives of thirteen of the best-known 
saints are told simply and with the best 
effect. A chapter on the hermit saints is 
added, and one on the commemoration of the 
saints in the new world which draws its ma- 
terial from the nomenclature of our country 
and tells briefly the story of the California 
missions and remembers the labors of Father 
Junipero. This new and enlarged edition 
of a book that has already done good service 
is well deserved. 


By Mrs. Van B. 


SunpAy NicuHt Suppers. By Christine 
Terhune Herrick Boston: Dana Estes & 
Co.—Mrs. Herrick sets forth the possibilities 
of Sunday night suppers so attractively that 
readers will at once plan to have maids van- 
ish at that time, and try for themselves some 
of her interesting suggestions. If she could 
have her way, the usual Sunday supper would 
be swept out of existence with celerity. The 
table should be a board of surprises, the un- 
expected feast of the week. She pleads not 
for an unwholesome nor an expensive meal, 
nor must it be elaborate or complicated. 
However simple, it should be released from 
the trammels of conventionality and be glori- 
fied. How one may accomplish all this with 
the minimum of labor it is the province of 
the book itself to explain, but it all sounds 
very tempting. 


FivE Lirr.e PEPPERS IN THE LITTLE 
BROWN House. By Margaret Sidney. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50.— 
The eleventh of the famous Pepper books 
takes the reader back to the little brown 
house and tells stories of all the good times 
and hard times that happened when Polly 
and Ben and Joel and David and Phronsie 
were young. The first two chapters are the 
two stories about Polly’s chicken pie and 
Phronsie’s new boots, that appeared in Wide- 
Awake, and inaugurated the long series of 
Pepper doings destined to interest children 
ever since. How long ago that was may be 
guessed by the fact that Phronsie’s new boots 
had red tops, and that they were not lefts 
and rights, but evens, so that they could be 
worn on either foot alternately, and saye 
shoe leather, 
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THE MINUTE Boys oF SouTH CAROLINA. 
By James Otis. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 
$1.25.—Edward Stratemeyer and James Otis 
are co-operating in the Minute Boys Series. 
The present volume, by the latter writer, 
tells the stirring story of two lads, born and 
bred in South Carolina, who left their homes 
to help Francis Marion, the wonderful Swamp 
Fox, in his famous struggle against the 
Tories. It is based, Mr. Otis assures the 
reader, on actual letters written by Rufus 
Randolph, a distant relative of Marion, and 
it undoubtedly has a historical value not 
often found in such books for boys. Mr. 
Otis is a practised writer, and has done much 
to make the young people of the present day 
familiar with the work of their forefathers. 


Day: HER YEAR IN NEw York. By Anna 
Chapin Ray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Miss Ray’s boys and girls are such 
a wholesome, happy, thoroughly fine set 
that it is a good thing for real boys and girls 
to make their intimate acquaintance. They 
are far from being impossible prigs, as witness 
the exasperating, wilful, grumbly, rude, and 
yet somehow lovable, Phyllis in the present 
volume, who may yet need an entire book to 
herself; but they are always genuine. They 
are presented to the reader with their 
prickles and perplexities, no less than their 
blushing honors thick upon them, and you 
may take your choice of friends. It is no 
wonder that Miss Ray’s books are popular. 
They deserve all the praise they receive. 


LittLk—E ME-Too. By Julia Dalrymple. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 75 cents.— 
This is an unusually pretty story for the 
smallest children. Lvzttle Me-Too is partic- 
ularly winning because he is so much like 
other small boys who never happen to be 
caught between covers. His mischief is 
real mischief,—that is, it is of a kind which 
seems to have sprouted in some youngster’s 
head with no help from the grown-up re- 
corder,—and the fun is real fun, except when, 
as on the time when Little Me-Too learns 
the meaning of the word ‘“‘impulsive,” it isn’t 
truly fun after all. Before the reader leaves 
Little Me-Too, he has grown up into Sidney. 
The process is interesting from the first 
chapter to the last. 


Kirty-Cat Tates. By Alice Van Leer 
Carrick. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co, $1.—When Dolly couldn’t go to sleep 
at night, her black kitten played Schehera- 
zade and told her stories out of the lore of 
Catland. She knew legends from all the na- 
tions, some of which, like the stories of Dick 
Whittington, Puss-in-Boots, and the White 
Cat, are already familiar to every child who 
loves fairy tales, and others which have long 
delighted the little children of Japan. ‘The 
longest story is that of ‘“‘The Discontented 
Cat.’ There are nine in all, and they make 
up a pretty collection. Prof. Keyes of Dart- 
mouth has illustrated the book, and there 
are headpieces and titles by Bertha G. David- 
son. 


ApmiraAL’s LicHt. By Henry Milner 
Rideout, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—Mr. Rideout develops his characters 
in accordance with their environment. . The 
silent, grave tranquillity, the honesty that 
made itself felt without words, with which 


Miles in this story meets men and faces the 


$355 


world, are in accordance with the lonely 
stretches of the eastern coast and the sense 
of responsibility developed by the unchang- 
ing duties of a lighthouse keeper. Advent- 
ure here has its proper background, brought 
into vivid relief against monotony of long un- 
broken days, and love is something different 
from the easy emotion that fits into a ka- 
leidoscope of interests. 


WEE WINKLES AND HER FRIENDS. By 
Gabrielle E. Jackson. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.25—-Wee Winkles and 
Wideawake are old friends of child readers, 
who will be glad to have another volume 
about their happy doings. Wee Winkles 
studies arithmetic and geography and spell- 
ing after an unusual and fascinating fashion, 
incidentally learning other things also. The 
most exciting chapter in the book is that 
which tells how Wideawake was lost in the 
woods and under what circumstances he was 
found by Old Jerry, the fire engine horse. 
The influence of Mrs. Jackson’s stories makes 
for kindness to animals and sympathy for 
the unfortunate. 


Tae LAND oF MAKe-BELIEVE. By Wil- 
bur Nesbit. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.40 net.—The poet’s thought of Christmas, 
as represented in the poems of this attrac- 
tive volume, is a lyre of many strings. 
Pathos and humor, even farce, deep religious 
feeling and tender reminiscence, all find their 
place among the emotions that are expressed 
in this graceful and appealing verse. The 
child poems are winning, the words that ask 
remembrance of the poor at this season touch 
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the heart, and the homely, ballad-like verses 
have a quality that is akin to Carleton at his 
best or to Eugene Field. Such poems meet 
with especial response in the season they 
celebrate. 


TREASURE SEEKERS OF THE ANDES. By 
Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25.—This story of 
American boys in Peru takes the five young 
travellers, whose adventures have been re- 
counted through four earlier volumes, up 
the Marafion River to the head of navigation 
and thence to the seacoast. Their trip 
meant danger of several kinds, not only from 
the wild animals and the chance of being lost, 
but from unexpected events. Mr. Strate- 
meyer is said to be the most widely read of 
all American writers for boys. These vol- 
umes of the Pan American Series are cer- 
tainly among his most characteristic books. 


Recent Poetry. 


James Connolly, in his collection of poems 
entitled Jewels of King Art, and published by 
Richard G. Badger, finds his poetic impulse 
in the events and tendencies of the times. 
A sonnet to Senator Hoar praises the long 
“battle for the tight’? of one who in the 
Senate taught mankind 


“The law of love and human brotherhood— 
The glory of a nation to be just.” 
There are verses also to the ‘‘Lipton Cup,” 
to “Kruger and England,” and to “Cronje 
in Exile,” and a ‘‘Regressional,” which re- 
proves Kipling for trying to force his little 
island by law down the throats of greater 
nations. Other poems record impressions of 
nature, of travel, and of life. The Dolorous 
Blade is a brief account of the adventures 
of that good knight of the Round Table, Sir 
Balin, called Le Savage, done into rhyme 
by Samuel Donald Newton. ‘The adventures 
of Balin are less familiar than those of the 
greater knights. Slain by his own brother’s 
hand, he ‘fulfilled Merlin’s prophecy, but not 
until he had run a romantic course. ‘Thomas 
McKean calls his book of verse The Mermaid, 
from its first and longest poem. His thoughts 
move naturally in ten-syllable measure, which 
is seldom varied, ‘The greater part of Sara 
Teasdale’s volume is made up of Sonnets to 
Duse, although a few other poems are in- 
cluded. The writer’s admiration, even de- 
votion, to the great actress is poetically ex- 
pressed, and three pictures serve as illus- 
trations. The Master, a rosary of Christian 
verse by Carroll Lund Bates, tells the story 
of Jesus in rhyme, and is illustrated by ten 
pictures taken from famous paintings. It 
is a message to men who think the age-old 
creeds are out-worn, and that faith is asleep. 
H. Lavinia Baily has put together half a 
hundred poems under the title By the Sea. 
Religious sentiment, love of nature, and the 
natural affections, all find a place in these 
poems, and occasionally a bit of lighter verse 
adds variety. Robert Cariveau dedicates his 
first volume of verse, Unseen Save of Solitude 
“to the American Muse of Poesy who will 
either acclaim or disclaim me.” He writes 
idyls, sonnets, odes, songs, hymms to the 
Grecian gods, and an eclogue. He refuses to 
say with sorrow that the days of chivalry 
have flown, and confesses triumphantly his 
romantic inspiration, Nannie is a song 
of the heart by Louis M. Elshemus, It is 
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a rhapsody written in the year 1888 at 
Delaware, Water Gap, Pa., when the poet 
was only twenty-four years old. Believing 
that the interest of a song is enhanced if the 
origin of the work is known, he suggests to 
other poets that they follow his initiative 
and supply hints of the genesis of their longer 
poems. Nannie is the story of an unhappy 
love, and ends:— 


“Thou hast departed! 
one night. 

Farewell to thee! 
flight.” 


I saw thee kissed, 


My love has taken 


Magazines. 


With the current number the Hzbbert Jour- 
nal begins a new volume and a new policy. 
The latter consists in having a ‘‘ United States 
Agency”’ in Sherman, French & Co., 6 Beacon 
Street, Boston, and an American Editorial 
Board in addition to the British. It is a 
noble array of scholars which both show, 
and representative of almost all the Christian 
communions; but what strikes the attentive 
reader of the two lists is that, while the 
British contains a bishop, a dean, and a 
canon of the Established Church, the Ameri- 
can contains no one of good standing in the 
Episcopalian Church on, this side. Dr. 
Heber Newton can hardly be classed as such, 
however attractive he may be. There are 
so representative men of other churches as 
Bacon of Yale and Brown and McGiffert of 
Union; but, unless one or more of the college 
presidents named are to be so considered, 
the fellowship which on the other side of 
the Atlantic is almost, if not quite, foremost 
in the theological advance, has here no ap- 
parent interest in it. Perhaps this is ex- 
plained by the fact that practical problems 
rather than intellectual attract the minds 
of American Churchmen. Taken together, 
however, the two boards give a most cheer- 
ing display of co-operation among the broad 
men of all religious bodies, and, indeed, of 
bodies not so classed. ‘The Hibbert is evi- 
dently the journal of the Broad Church in 
its widest sense, and no one who cares to 
know what the best men are thinking can 
afford to do without it. It deserves the 
great circulation which it has attained and 
which is said to be the largest among all the 
reviews. If the appointment of an Ameri- 
can agency and an editorial board imply 
that a great proportion of this subscription 
list is from the American people, the com- 
pliment works both ways. Of the thirteen 
articles five are from America (one being 
from New Brunswick), three from England, 
two from Ireland, two from India, and one 
from Scotland. The knowing reader will 
probably turn first to the one by the editor, 
L. P. Jacks, and will recognize in the bright, 
keen, and often humorous style the man who 
charmed us so by his visit to our region a 
few months ago, and will watch for the con- 
tinuation of the article on ‘‘The Universe 
as Philosopher” in the next number to see 
how it will come out. That the universe 
includes the interpreter of it, and that the 
various critics and patronizers of it are to be 
considered as essential elements of that 
which is criticised or patronized strikes our 
sense of humor quite as much as our curiosity. 
Equally novel is the last article by Prof. 
Hall of Union on the question, ‘‘Was John 
Calvin a Reformer or a Reactionary?” The 
latter, says our writer. One would have said 
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much.”’—Christian Register. 

*‘The intense spirituality and closely compacted thought 
tempt one to linger on the page, and fill the brief para- 
graph assigned for a given day with matters that lirger in 
the reader’s memory. It is an admirable Year Book for 
the serious.’ —Sfringfield Republican. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers 
220 Devonshire Street, = - BOSTON, MASS. 


that Calvin could not be put in a humorous 
light; but, when we are told at the outset 
that ‘‘the ethical system of Calvin is pro- 
foundly reactionary, scholastic, and Roman 
Catholic in both method and aim,” we feel 
that surprise and that sense of incongruity 
which are said to be the starting points of 
wit. Would John Calvin have found it 
humorous to be so classed? ‘The other ar- 
ticles we must leave to the reader entirely, 
but we must express once more our ad- 
miration of the beautiful setting which 
is given to these learned and fascinating 
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writings. No other magazine, certainly no 
other review that we can recall, approaches 
the Hibbert Jowrnalin the attractiveness of its 
colored cover, its easily legible type, its fine 
paper, its convenient shape, and the lightness 
of its weight to the hand. Like a handsome 
face, it would not condone an empty head; 
but, taken as an allurement to the learning 
within, it is perfect. 


The November number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics (published for Har- 
vard University by Geo. H. Ellis Co., Boston) 
opens with an article by Prof. T. S. Adams 
of the University of Wisconsin on mortgage 
taxation in that State, which reaches some 
surprising conclusions. Prof. Adams, as the 
tesult of an elaborate statistical inquiry, 
finds that taxes on mortgages in the West 
do not have the effect on the interest rate 
which is usually ascribed to them. ‘Their 
operation is irregular. Sometimes they 
cause mortgagors to pay a higher rate of in- 
terest, and sometimes they do not. Prof. 
Adams is by no means a champion of the 
taxation of mortgages. In fact, he believes 
that they should not be taxed at all. But 
the particular difficulties usually ascribed to 
the effort to tax them do not in fact appear 
as unmistakably as is commonly alleged. 
In the same number a German writer, Dr. 
Brunhuber, editor of a well-known Cologne 
paper, discusses the taxation of the unearned 
increment in Germany. Here is a remark- 
able social experiment. The German cities 
levy “increment taxes’’; that is, taxes upon 
the increase in value of city real estate. 
These taxes run as high as 25 or 30 per cent. 
of the increase in selling value, and are a dis- 
tinct step toward the application of the single 
tax principle. Full details regarding this 
movement are given in Dr. Brunhuber’s ar- 
ticle, including the text of the laws for levy- 
ing the taxes. Still another timely article, 
by E. T. Miller, is on the Texas stock and 
bond law, which represents a determined ef- 
fort to grapple with the evil of over-capital- 
ization. Under it railroads in Texas may 
not issue securities beyond the reason- 
able value of their actual property. The 
application of this legislation to old roads 
as well as to new roads is considered 
in Mr. Miller’s article, which is a timely con- 
tribution to the discussion of public service 
questions. There are also important theo- 
retical and historical articles in the number 
which opens the twenty-second volume of 
this standard periodical. 


Miscellaneous. 


Edward Stern & Co. of Philadelphia send 
out in good time for the holiday season a 
second Teddy Bear Book, or, to give the full 
title, More about the Roosevelt Bears. Sey- 
mour Eaton (Paul Piper) has written their 
adventures in rhyme, and the publishers have 
added no end of illustrations besides sixteen 
full-page pictures in color. The first vol- 
ume took the bears out of their mountain 
den in Colorado and started them on an 
Eastern tour, with the avowed intention of 
teaching children that the primary purpose 
of animals is not to supply food for the 
hunter. In this volume they continue their 
travels and startling adventures, ending up 
with a visit to the President in Washington. 
They are merry, good-hearted, though 
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THE NEW EDITION OF THEODORE PARKER, 


A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to 
Religion, the World of Matter 
and the Spirit of Man 


The American Scholar 
By THEODORE PARKER 


Size, 534 x 814 inches; pages, about 475 each; frontispiece portraits ; price per volume 
(sold separately), $1.00 net, by mail $1.14; price per set of 16 volumes, $15.00 net, 


delivered $16.00. 


The first three volumes of the ‘ 
umes and completed in rgog. 


Each volume is carefully edited and accurately annotated. 


‘Centenary Edition ” of Theodore Parker, to be issued in sixteen vol- 


Considerable 


hitherto unpublished material will be included, and the whole work will be scholarly, authentic, and defini- 


tive. 
physical appearance. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING BOOK. 


The Human Harvest 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Size, 54% x 8 inches; pages, 120; price, 
$1.0onet. By mail, $1.09 


A more extended exposition of “‘ the decay of races 
through the survival of the unfit” than given in the 
author’s first well-known treatise ongthe subject, called 
“The Blood of the Nation,” of which it is, in fact, a 
revision and enlargement. A tremendous problem is 
dealt with in a powerful, uncompromising, and con- 
vincing way by a trained scientist and a student of his- 
tory as well. 


Particular care has been exercised in the manufacture of the books, and they are especially pleasing in 


20,000 COPIES SOLD IN GERMANY. 


The Sources of our 
Knowledge of the 


Life of Jesus 
By PAUL WERNLE 


Size, 5 x 7% inches; pages, 163; price, 
$1.00 net. By mail, $1.10. 


This book presents the results of wide and techni- 
cal theological research, providing for the lay reader an 
easy path to the sources from which a historical knowl- 
edge of the personal Jesus is to be gained. It is the 
first of a series of volumes by eminent German theolo- 
gians, to be translated forand issued by the American 
Unitarian Association. 


The Soul of the Bible 


Arranged and Edited by ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 
With an introduction by EDWARD EVERETT HALE. Size, 4% x6% inches; 


pages, 525; price, flexible cloth binding, $1.25 net. 


By mail, $1.40. 


Flexible leather binding, full gilt edges, narrow margins reducing the size to 344 x 6 


inches, $1.60 net. By mail, $1.75. 


Selected passages from the Old and the New Testaments and the Apocrypha arranged as synthetic 


readings in Biblical order. 
being 


drawn upon for the complete development of that single subject. 


Each reading is a literary unit, dealing with but one subject, the whole Bible 


Isolated passages are brought into 


natural relation with the larger thought of which they are generic parts, thus Ce many short, 
1s 


fragmentary passages of great beauty and power that might otherwise be overlooked. With 


t of readings 


suitable for various occasions, and with a general index. 


The Life Superlative 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE 
Size, 54% x73 inches; pages, 314; price, 


$1.50 net. By mail, $1.60. 


The last volume to bear this gifted preacher 
and author’s name, being a collection of extracts 
from his unpublished manuscripts and addresses. 


The Democratic Ideal 
By MILTON REED 


Size, 5x734 inches; pages, 55; price, 75 
cents net. By mail, 81 cents. 


A calm, rational, dispassionate survey of the demo- 
cratic method of government, with some criticism of 
our shortcomings as a people, and pointing out the 
simple truths needing public-spirited recognition. 


Send for Autumn Announcement List, containing information 
about eighteen new books. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
BOSTON 


thymes and pictures occasionally suggest 
the Sunday supplement, especially when 


Buster Brown and Tige are brought in as_ 


characters. 


discriminating, and most helpful of his critics, 
his wife. This has been regarded as the 
jolliest and most care-free of notable Christ- 
mas poems, though there are touches of 
pathos and of satire in it, which Mr, Merrill’s 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have given George | pencil has not ignored. He seems to have 


Wither’s poem, A Christmas Carol, a most 
attractive setting, adapting it in every way 
to the holiday season. 


been drawn by Frank T. Merrill, who dedi- | |copy of the poem, put into plain text. 


cates the finished work to the severest, most 


|caught the very spirit of Merrie England, 
|eareful in every detail of illustration. 
Pictures and text have | sketch of Wither’s life follows, and a second 


A 
$3 


| net, 
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The Dome, 
Dr. Buttonhook. 


I don’t know what’s the matter with these cranky Mr. Shoes; 
I’ve sat here ’most an hour or two, and yet the things refuse 
To let old Doctor Buttonhook just pull the buttons through; 
Do they think I’m an acrobat with nothing else to do? 


—Children’s Magazine. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Spirit of Thanksgiving. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


I am going to tell you how the beautiful 
spirit of Thanksgiving came to little Ruth 
Norman away up in a shy village hiding be- 
hind the New Hampshire mountains. 

Of course Ruth knew all, about Thanks- 
giving Day. ‘Turkey an’ fixins’”’ were part 
of her bringing up along with grandfather’s 
earnest prayer before dinner when he told 
God how very grateful they all were for ‘‘ past 
favors and present mercies’’?; but the spirit 
and truth of Thanksgiving had never come 
to Ruth until that day about which I will 
now tell you. 

But I must jump you back first to a dusty 
summer day, or you will not understand at all. 

Ruth was a crippled child and could only 
get from place to place by other people 
carrying her, and the person who carried her 
oftenest of all was big, freckled Tom Smith, 
the farm-hand. All that summer before the 
wonderful Thanksgiving Tom used to carry 
Ruth from the house to the shade of the big 
oak-tree by the gate, and there place her in 
a comfortable rocker behind a nice table 
with a white cloth, upon which lay piles of 
maple-sugar candy, the very memory of which 
makes my mouth water. There were three 
kinds, ‘‘plain, mixed, and nuts,’ and Ruth 
and Tom had made it all. 

‘Now,’ said Tom the first day that the 
wayside shop was open, ‘‘we’re goin’ to make 
money!”? And his words came true. 

Ruth had not been there ten minutes after 
Tom had gone away to the fields before a 
great cloud of dust in the distance announced 
a carriage load of people bound for ‘‘the 
mountain.’ Oh, I wish I could say moun- 
tain the way Ruth did. It had so many 
delicious little new sounds in it. 

“The mountain’? was the one with the 
stern old face on it that Ruth used to think 
when ‘she was very small was God’s face. 

As the cloud of dust came nearer, Ruth 
daintily drew a white cloth over the candy, 
and, just as she did so, the dust cloud stood 
still, and right in the road stood a big wagon 
full of merry people, and out of the confusion 
came a high, clear voice saying :— 

“O mother, do look at that little girl playing 
store. She has a face like the Christ-child 
in my bedroom at home!”’ 

“Why, so she has!’”? a lady added, then 
“What have you to sell, my dear?” 

Ruth flushed shyly, but Tom had told her 
she must ‘‘talk up smart and likely,” so she 
answered, 

“Candy, ma’am,—plain, mixed, and nuts.”’ 

“How sweet!”? exclaimed a young lady in 
a brown veil. 

“Very!” Ruth replied soberly, and then 
such a laugh broke forth that the poor little 
shopkeeper wanted to cry. 

“Will you bring some here, my dear?” 
it was the kind lady who again spoke. 
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“Please, ma’am,I can’t. I’m lame. But, 
if the little girl will come here, why’’— 

With a bound the little girl was beside 
Ruth, and the laugh had suddenly ceased. 
“Tet me take one of each to show them,” 
said the small stranger, ‘‘oh, how good they 
look!’? She smacked her lips as Ruth handed 
the three squares of candy to her. Then the 
people in the carriage sampled the maple 
sugar. Then every one went into ecstasy, and 
finally they ended by buying Ruth’s entire 
stock at five cents a cake, and the child was 
quite dizzy with success. 

Well, that was the beginning. A few 
days later Constance Marvin came again 
with more people, and in a week Ruth was 
famous, and Tom and she had to sit up even- 
ings making candy to meet the demand. 
Then Constance begged to be taken into 
partnership, for the shop under the oak-tree 
was far more alluring than anything else. 

Before long Constance suggested a new 
opening for trade. She sent some candy to 
her uncle in the city. ‘‘You see,” she con- 
fided to Ruth, ‘‘he is a wonderful doctor; and, 
if he likes your candy, and thinks it is fit for 
little girls—and heis so particular about 
candy,—why maybe he will let other boys 
and girls in town have some.” 

Uncle John became a convert at once. He 
sent two dozen little white boxes from the 
city, told Constance to send them back filled, 
and he’d dispose of them to “worthy and 
suffering children.” 

My, how busy the shopkeepers were then! 
And how Tom worked! And how the money 
flowed in!—the money that was to buy 
sweet Ruth a crutch to help her on her way! 

It was a wonderful summer. Constance 
and Ruth learned to love each other dearly, 
and Ruth could not realize, until the break 
came, how desolate she was to be when every 
one went away. But the time came when 
the big hotels were closed. The last fare- 
wells and kisses were given under the oak- 
tree, and then one little girl hid her face in 
her thin hands to hide the bitter tears, and 
the other drove away sobbing on her mother’s 
shoulder. 

The chill autumn came. ‘Mt. Washing- 
ton,’ announced Tom one day, “‘has put on 
his night-cap. Pretty late, too!” 

This did not make Ruth laugh as it had 
other autumns—she did not laugh much now. 

The yellow pumpkins were piled in the 
fields, and Tom made the funniest jack-o’- 
lantern that ever was, but only a poor glimmer 
of a laugh touched the wan, white face. 

“She’s more ailing than usual,” grand- 
mother sighed as she said it. 

“Looks petering out,” added grandfather, 
and sighed, too. “If only we had ‘money, I 
believe we could get a doctor who could help 
her. Any way I think we can afford the 
crutch by adding a little to what the child 
earned herself.” 

Then both grandmother and grandfather 
sighed together. 

“‘She’s just pinin’ for loneliness,’’ Tom 
thought to himself, and he began to invent 
new ways to amuse Ruth. 

Unknown to any one, he wrote a strange 
and wonderful letter to Constance,—he knew 
the address because he carried Ruth’s letters 
to the post-office,—he told Constance how 
“spindlin’”?” Ruth was getting “long of 
frettin’ for company.’’ After that letters 
came oftener from the far-away city, then 
books with marvellous tales and magazines, 
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with stories running serially that made Ruth 
anticipate a joy every month. Still the 
small face grew whiter and whiter, and the 
big eyes looked oftener far across the snowy 
fields than they did at the warm cosey sit- 
ting-room in which the invalid chair stood. 

Then the day before Thanksgiving came, 
and Tom came from the village bearing a 
big box and a letter. 

“Something for Ruth’s Thanksgiving 
dinner,’’ the merry letter ran, ‘‘to be opened’ 
after the pumpkin pie has been eaten.” 

Tom did not tell of the letter he had re- 
ceived full of instructions that kept him up 
half the night working out. Tom had 
“Jeanin’s’’: he knew ‘“‘the mechanics” and 
they served him well at that time. 

It was a sunny Thanksgiving, and the 
dinner was a little better than usual, if that 
were possible. Grandmother had invited 
two old ladies from the village, who had no 
money to buy a good dinner, to share hers; 
and grandfather told God how grateful they 
all were with a tremble in his voice, for al- 
ways Ruth’s white face came in between 
him and perfect gratitude. Tom was red 
and excited to such an extent that he stut- 
tered, and upon Ruth’s fair cheeks were two 
ted spots that made the old ladies anxious. 
At last the pumpkin pie was a thing of the 
near past, the table was cleared, and Tom 
brought forth the wonderful box. 

“Vl have to—set it up,’ gasped Tom, 
and he proceeded to do it amid a dead si- 
lence. ‘It’s took considerable studyin’,” 
he said. 

As one by one the things were taken from 
the box, exclamations broke from the still- 
ness of the room. 

‘That looks like a new-fangled pie platter,” 
said grandmother, “‘but it ain’t deep enough 
to hold anything but crust.” 

“TLaudy!’* ejaculated grandfather, ‘‘that 
looks like a smoke stack of a big toy injine,— 
all painted sky-blue and flowers on it! It’s 
a curious sort o’ thing! Be keerful, Tom! 
Pint the openin’ off toward the kitchen door! 
I never did believe in takin’ chances with 
strange contrivances.” 

Tom paused in his work of fitting the parts 
together, and laughed until he set every one 
else laughing. ; 

By and by, to the amaze of the watchers, 
at a certain point of Tom’s labor there was 
a weird, whirring sound, and Ruth, at that, 
whispered, ‘“‘Something alive is in it!” then, 
softly, “‘It—it—is—a spirit I think!” 

Just why she thought that, who could tell? 
Ruth had queer ideas, The whirring grew 
less, something was happening. Ruth bent 
forward and looked right into the wide 
mouth of the funnel. 

“Ruthie!” It - was Constance’s voice 
from out the nowhere, ‘‘do not be frightened, 
dear, we want to talk with you. Mother is 
here and Uncle John,—my doctor-uncle, you 
know!” 

_ There were big tears rolling down Ruth’s 
face, but she was smiling as she had not done 
since the summer time under the oak-tree. 

“Gee!” panted Tom. 

“On—airthly!” gasped grandmother. 

“Sakes alive!” ‘‘Save us all!” It was 
the old ladies who spoke in turn. 

Grandfather read the advertisements in 
the newspapers, so he began to understand. 

“Ruth,” and now it was Constance’s 
mother who was talking in that quiet, gentle 
voice that Ruth remembered so well, “we 
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are going to ask your grandmother and 
grandfather to lend you to us this winter. 
We ate all ready for you, little’ girl: we will 
explain soon.” . 

Then a deep, new voice broke in, and 
Ruth knew that it was the doctor-uncle. 

“T think I can do better for you, my child, 
than to give you a crutch. I am going to 
run up to New Hampshire in a few days, and 
we'll all get acquainted.” 

It seemed a strange and wonderful dream 
to Ruth as she listened. ‘The familiar faces 
were blurred and indistinct. Only the words 
from out space were real. Suddenly the 
talk ceased, and jolly songs—one after the 
other—followed. Tom pranced around, and 
all the others smiled faintly, as if afraid to 
appear frivolous in the presence of this weird 
thing. 

Ruth dared not speak, so fearful was she of 
breaking the charm; but, when Tom ex- 
plained that he could make the thing repeat 
anything Ruth wanted to hear, her gladness 
knew no bounds, and can you guess what 
she wanted to hear most? Why, the dear 
summer voices, to be sure! 

It was very late when at last they all 
agreed to put the magic instrument away, 
but nothing could still the echoes that rang 
in the hearts of all who had heard. 

“There never was a Thanksgiving like 
this,” Ruth whispered to grandmother. 

“T guess not,” said the dear old lady, “we 
all have to know true thanks once in a 
while.” 

Well, you will want to know the rest, Iam 
sure. The uncle-doctor came and got ac- 
quainted. In the end he carried Ruth away 
with him, and took her to the far city where 
everything was like a fairy story to the long- 
ing little heart. ‘There was much love await- 
ing her, and a good deal of fun with jolly 
Constance. There was a time when every- 
thing was a blank,—the old farm, the big 
city and the new friends,—but that soon 
passed with the pain-and discomfort that 
came from having the poor little lame leg 
“mended.” 

When summer came, the entire city party 
travelled up to the New Hampshire village, 
and big, strong Tom met them at the station 
all ready to carry Ruth from the car; but 
what do you think happened? Ruth, lean- 
ing upon Constance, walked straight up to 
Tom, and almost frightened the poor fellow 
to deat. 

I think I’ll leave you to guess what hap- 
pened when Ruth walked into the old home, 
and grandfather and grandmother took her 
in their arms. 


Fox an Expert Mouser. 


The following account of the effects of 
environment comes from a land-owner in 
Silesia, and should prove interesting to all 
lovers of the animal world :— 

One of the keepers, says the Pall Mall 
Gazette, came on a litter of young foxes, each 
about the size of a half-grown cat. ‘There 
were eleven of them, and ten were quickly 
disposed of in the neighborhood. The 
eleventh, however, was delicate. He seemed 
to have had a blow across the loins in baby- 
hood, and was but a sickly fellow. His con- 
dition awakened sympathy in the house- 
hold, and he was taken in and nursed and 
petted into robust health, 

But care and gentle treatment are now 
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showing their effect, not only on young 
Reynard’s physique, but on his general 
behavior and the view he takes of things. 
Before all others, he loves his master and 
mistress. Next to them he esteems the 
house dog. In fact, should a pack of hounds 
now come across his way, Foxy would prob- 
ably show delight and an inclination to 
take each on for a game. Brushed and 
combed, it is his pride to show himself in 
the drawing-room when requested, or to 
accompany his mistress on her walk. 

A few weeks ago he was missed, and it 
was found that he had gone to pay his 
devoits alone at a house where he had been 
petted, getting no further, however, than 
the front door, where he stood importunately 
scratching. Nor is it all take on his part, 
and no return. He has become a very ex- 
pert mouser. By day, however, he loves 
best to recline before the kitchen fire on a 
little old rug. 


Murillo’s Boy. 


More than two hundred years ago a little 
dark-eyed Moorish boy rapped at the door 
of a stately house in Seville, Spain, and asked 
if the master was within. 

The attendant ushered him into a large 
room where a grave, sad-looking man was 
talking to a group of young artists. They 
were all listening attentively, for the man 
was the greatest painter of his time,—Bar- 
tolome Esteban Murillo. 

“Well, my boy, what can I do for you?” 
inquired Murillo. 

“T heard you wanted a boy to sweep your 
rooms, grind paints, and wait upon you. I 
have come for the position.” 

“Well, you can have it, you little monkey. 
And you can go right to work.” 

In this way little Sebastian Gomez was in- 
troduced into the studio of the great Murillo. 
He remained there till he was fifteen years 
old, doing all the odd jobs for the painter 
and his pupils, and taken very little notice 
of by any of them. 

There were a dozen or more of these young 
painters studying under Murillo,—gay, showy 
fellows, and disposed to be somewhat care- 
less in their work. Often the great Murillo 
was obliged to lecture them sharply for their 
shortcomings. 

One morning, when they had been worse 
than usual, he scolded them unmercifully. 
“You can never expect to become painters,’’ 
he said, “if you do not put more care and 
labor into your work. Why, Sebastian 
yonder, who knows nothing of colors, might 
do better work than some of you.” 

Murillo intended it for a sharp rebuke, and 
the young painters so accepted it. ‘Their 
faces flushed with wounded pride, and they 
promised to do more efficient work. No 
one paid any heed to the poor Moorish lad 
who had heard the words and who was blush- 
ing as furiously as some of Murillo’s pupils. 

The next morning, when the pupils as- 
sembled, several of them noticed that their 
pictures were not as they had left them the 
previous night. 

“Hello! who has been here?” cried curly- 
headed Vincenzo, one of the brightest of 
Murillo’s pupils. “Some one has put a 
child’s head on my canvas that is none of my 
work.” 

“And here is a Virgin’s face on mine,” 
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said José Pareda, the laziest of the school. 
“Who could have done it?” 

Others were exclaiming meanwhile, for 
every canvas had received a touch of some 
kind, and it was all admirable. 

While they were discussing the matter, the 
door opened and Murillo entered. 

“Tet me congratulate you: you are im- 
proving,” said the master. ‘‘Why, Pareda, 
that is very good for you.” 

“But it is not my work, master,” said José, 
falteringly. 

“Not yours, whose is it then?” 

“That’s the puzzle,’’ answered Vincenzo. 

And a puzzle it continued to be for several 
mornings, for the most wonderful things were 
done by the invisible painter. 

“Well, gentlemen, I think this has gone 
far enough,” said the master, ‘‘to-morrow 
morning we will come an hour earlier than 
usual and see if we cannot catch this un- 
known artist at his work.” 

Surprised enough were they the next morn- 
ing to see, seated at one of the pictures, the 
little ‘‘monkey,” Sebastian Gomez. 

“Who taught you how to paint, boy?” 
asked the artist. 

“You, master.” 

“But I never gave you a lesson.” 

“T listened to what you told those gentle- 
men, and I remembered it.” 

“Bravo, Sebastian!’ cried the school. 
“You have beaten us all.” 

“And I have made a painter,” said Mu- 
rillo.— Y outh’s World. 


Tiddle cum tat, 
A bat and a rat, 
A mouse and a piece of cheese; 
When the trouble was over, 
They lived on in clover, 
And never were known to sneeze, 
—Children’s Magazine, 


“‘O mother!” said little Jane, one day, 
running into the house. ‘‘Teacher says I 
must get a new reader.” 

“All right, my child,”’ said the mother, 
“Did teacher tell you the name of the book ?” 

“Oh, yes,’”? replied Jane. “It’s ‘Mary’s 
Little Lamb’s Tails,’ by Shakespeare.—Har- 
ber’s Weekly. 


The head-mistress of a certain village 
school was one day examining a few of her 
select pupils in grammar. 

“Stand up, Freddie, and make me a sen- 
tence containing the word ‘seldom,’ she 
said, pointing to a small urchin. 

Freddie paused as if in thought, then 
with a flush of triumph on his face replied, 
“Tast week father had five horses, but 
yesterday he seldom!” 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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For the Christian Register. 
Bermuda. 


BY DR. WILLIAM BURT HARLOW. 


A nest of coral islets far away 

Upon the bosom of the wave-tossed sea, 

Where one may dream and from the world be free, 

Rejoicing in the thought that, come what may, 

One hears not what the busy world may say. 

Such hosts of roses bloom for you and me; 

The oleander palm and papaw-tree, 

The life-plant on the wall, lantanas gay, 

Where cottages of white stone nestle down 

By snowy walls that line the winding ways, 

Up hill, down dale, with many a sweet surprise 

Of rock-hewn cuts, all fern-clad, mossy, brown, 

That frame the sea, lit by the sun’s glad rays 

Where gleam these island gems of paradise. 
HamiILton, BERMUDA. 


Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. 


Yes, when the ancient poetry of the Vedas 
was gradually hardening into the minute and 
subtle philosophy of a later age, there came a 
time when the priest taught the people that 
there were three several Gods or aspects of 
God, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva,—Brahma who 
created all worlds and living beings; Vishnu, 
whose unceasing care preserved them in life 
and being ; Siva, the ruthless, who crushed and 
shattered and destroyed, undoing and anni- 
hilating in his relentless fury. ‘Thus by the 
successive agency of these three divine beings 
all things had their cycle. By the potency 
of Brahma they flashed forth into being. By 
the power of Vishnu they continued through 
their allotted days or years or eons. By the 
awful energy of Siva they were cut off and 
ceased to be. 

Now I meditated once on this ancient 
Indian Trinity, and there seemed to rise up 
in my vision a day in prehistoric time when 
these three, Brahma, the creator, Vishnu, the 
preserver, Siva, the destroyer, fell into con- 
tention together as to which was the greatest 
ofthethree. And Brahma said: ‘‘Lo!I by the 
power of my word called forth the earth and 
the stars from the waste, and I covered the 
hollows of the earth with water, and I breathed 
upon the hills and all green things came forth. 
And I created the buzzing insect life, and the 
happy birds and the countless multitudes of 
fish, and the beasts that prowl in the forest 
and the herds and the flocks for the service 
of man, and man himself, men and women 
and children, tribes and nations; yea, and the 
light itself that glances from the Himalayan 
snows and dances on the Ganges wave, and 
the very air by which alone is life,—all these 
things and creatures I called forth from noth- 
ingness into their varied being. Behold, I 
am the first and greatest God.” 

But Vishnu, throbbing with life, arose and 
said: ‘‘Nay, but hearken unto me. ‘Thou, 
Brahma, indeed hast made all these ; but what 
were all thy making but for me? For the 
earth would have flashed but into a moment’s 
being, and the sun and the moon and the 
stars would have ceased when they had sent 
forth one ray of light, had not I been there to 
take thy worlds and nurse them. And the 
forests would wither in an hour, and neither 
beast nor man could keep hold of life for a 
day, did not I from moment to moment and 
from hour to hour and from age to age pre- 
serve the forces of vitality and keep them 
flowing. Therefore, thy work is the work of 
a moment and mine the work of all time; and 
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I am mightier than thou and greatest of all 
the Gods.” ( 

But, with a darkening frown and a lurid 
gleam in his eyes, uprose Siva, the Destroyer, 
and in a fearsome voice he shouted: ‘‘Nay, but 
ye two are weaklings both, and strength and 
Ve create and keep, 
but I destroy. And ye can do naught against 
me; for, when I will, I smite the forest tree 
with the lightning blast, and the strong beast 
I stretch on the forest sward in death, and 
the man and the woman I lay low after their 
brief years. Nay, do I not often set my finger 
on the little child and slay the babe at its 
mother’s breast? And your earth in my 
own time I will split asunder, and your sun 
and moon I will blot out, and your myriad 
stars I will hurl into the pit of darkness, and 
there shall be neither light nor life forever. 
Therefore, do homage to me, your con- 
queror and king, ye weavers of cobwebs and 
builders of bubbles.” 

And, when the dread Siva had spoken, for a 
moment Brahma and Vishnu knew not what 
to say, and a terror possessed them before the 
face of the Destroyer. But immediately a 
new thought came to them,—first, that it was 
not for them, the Creator and the Preserver, 
to contend together, since they were allies and 
mutual helpers; and, secondly, that, allied to- 
gether, they were still mightier than Siva, 
despite his boasting, for life, not death, being, 
not nothingness, is the last and final word that 
shall be spoken. 

So those two smiled into each other’s eyes, 
and each grasped the hand of the other, and 
Brahma said: ‘‘It is true, O Vishnu, that 
didst not thou in thy goodness preserve in 
life and being the creatures whom I call forth, 
my creating were all in vain. ‘Therefore, 
blessed be thou, O my brother.” And Vishnu 
said: ‘‘True is it also, O Brahma, that didst 
thou cease from creating, I should have no 
world to love and keep; and the trees and the 
fruits and the flowers, the beasts and the 
flocks and the herds, the men and the women 
and the children, it is thou who hast given 
them to me to care for and tend. Therefore, 
my brother, blessed be thou ‘no less.” Then 
it seemed in my vision as though those two 
coalesced into one; for to create and to pre- 
serve, these truly are not two things, but one. 
And there stood there confronting Siva, not 
two Gods separate any more, but one great 
God glowing with light and love, Brahma- 
Vishnu, author and keeper of life. 

And Brahma-Vishnu turned to Siva, and 
said, ‘‘O cruel one, thy boasting is vain; for 
creation is stronger than destruction, and life 
is stronger than death.” But Siva cried: 
‘What folly is this thou speakest? Behold, 
yon withered trunk stretched bare and naked 
on the soil, the sap all gone from its fibre, no 
green life any more adorning its limbs. It is 
dead, and I am the Lord of death.” But 
Brahma-Vishnu answered: ‘‘Of this log shall 
a goodly house be built for the nurturing of 
human life. And see how the sward around 
is sprinkled with shoots and sapplings that 
were born of that ancient timber. And where 
thou hast destroyed. one living tree, a score 
shall lift their branches and be rich with 
luxuriant foliage.’ Then Siva said: ‘‘Be that 
so, yet see that funeral procession winding 
among the palms. How stiff and cold the old 
man is stretched upon the bier! The deed 
is mine: I set the fever coursing through his 
veins, and thou hadst no power to. prolong 
his life.’ But Brahma-Vishnu pointed to 
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the long train of the procession,—sons and 
daughters, and grandsons and grand-daugh- 
ters, and even here and there a little lad of 
the fourth generation toddling beside his sire 
or a sleeping babe lying at its mother’s breast. 
And he said: ‘‘Yes, thou hast stricken the 
old man’s body; but see what multitudinous 
life thou hast sprung from his loins and shall 
grow to more and more down the avenue of 
years. And know that the very body thou 
hast stricken, when the holy fire has severed it 
into its elements, shall feed the rich life of the 
earth, while the unseen spirit thy hand has 
nowise touched, but, it mingles with the un- 
seen Spirit of the universe which shall live for- 
ever.”’ 

Yet Siva grew only the more angry that 
the God of life and being would not acknowl- 
edge his sway, and he said: ‘‘Yet will I show 
thee a thing which thou canst not deny. 
Behold, my hand is wearing out this very 
earth itself, the home of all the life thou 
cherishest so fondly. And the earth itself 
shall one day grow cold, like yonder corpse; 
and it shall have no children, and naught shall 
live on its face for evermore.” But Brahma- 
Vishnu smiled, and he said, ‘“Yet shall he 
who hath the eyes of the spirit lift them up 
in that day and perceive a countless host of 
the souls of the earth-born children, myriads 
of myriads, all dwelling in the eternal Spirit 
of life, and untouched by thee, and deathless 
through time and through eternity.” Then 
Siva cried aloud in his wrath that surely by 
his power in the end not only should the earth 
be destroyed, but all the universe that eye 
could discern, the innumerable stars, world 
upon world, peopling the remotest distances 
of space; for all these have their doom, and 
the zons of their age are numbered. But 
Brahma-Vishnu smiled so that it seemed as 
though an infinite gladness beamed from him, 
and he said: ‘‘O brother Siva, behold even in 
this thou shalt still be my minister and helper; 
for verily, though all the universe that men 
know to-day be blotted out, I have in me 
sources of life inexhaustible, and, whensoever 
thou smitest. that which I have made, thou 
dost but sow living seed which will bring 
forth through all eternity life and joy and 
goodness.” 

Then Siva knew that a greater than he was 
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chased the shadow from his face. And love 
and humility were born in him, and he said: 
“‘O holy Lord God, I can but destroy and 
bring that which men call death; but hence- 
forth will I rejoice in my task, because out of 
destruction thou breathest creation, and out 
of death thou weavest life a hundred-fold.” 
And lo! in my vision it seemed that there 
were no longer two Gods, but only one, 
Brahma-Vishnu-Siva, who by one energy 
of love creates, preserves, destroys, and de- 
stroys only that he may the more create.— 
R. A, Armstrong.. 


- Reactionary Results in Atlanta. 


Scarcely had the blood of the slain dried 
from the streets and the cries of the wounded 
ceased before the work of relief, reconcilia- 
tion, and reconstruction began. Through 
the initiative of leading white men, con- 
ferences of men of both races were called, 
and as a result there have sprung up in the 
track of the riot some of the most important 
movements for the solution of the race prob- 
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_ lem ever initiated in the South by white men 
and participated in by black men. - 

One of these was the prohibition move- 
ment. Recognizing liquor as one of the 
exciting causes, the city authorities at once 
closed all saloons, and they remained so for 
nine days; and, when it was thought wise 
to reopen them, one-third of the one hundred 
and fifty saloons was refused licensure. 
When Christmas came, all the saloons 
were again closed, and without warning. 
As a result, Christmas, contrary to the usual 
Southern custom, was pervaded by a Sab- 
bath-like stillness. In view of the fact that 
it proved to be a good thing to close all the 
saloons a part of the time and a part of the 
saloons all the time, the people are asking 
if it would not be a better thing still to close 
all the saloons all the time. And the first 
bill introduced in the present legislature con- 
templates state prohibition, and the Anti- 
Saloon League forces predict success in both 
houses (a prediction soon verified). 

Another is the industrial movement, which 
contemplates placing in the State more in- 
dustrial schools for both races. The last 
legislature passed a provision which puts 
an agricultural school into each of the eleven 
Congressional districts. But these are for 
whites only, and now it is being urged to 
establish State industrial schools for the 
colored race, which forms over forty per 
cent, of the population of Georgia. Thus 
the State would utilize the raw material 
in hand to supply the skilled workers it so 
much needs. It would furnish a point of 
harmonious co-operation for the races that 
would help tranquillize the situation. Be- 
sides, this would help, by creating a greater 
demand for their output, the large number 
of schools established in the State for the 
higher education of the race by private 
philanthropy. 

Then there is the Christian League Move- 
ment under former Gov. Northen, who, 
beginning at Atlanta, has gone through- 
out the State organizing law and. order 
leagues composed of the better element of 
both races. Believing the time has come 
for the united action of the good men of both 
races to put down the bad of both, this 
earnest man has not spared himself or his 
purpose in the prosecution of the difficult 
task he has set before himself. His work 
has attracted national attention, and he has 
succeeded in affecting to an appreciable 
degree the sentiment of the State for the 
better, although it would of course be too 
much to say that he has succeeded in eradicat- 
ing the spirit of mob violence: an evil so 
deep-seated cannot be uprooted in a day. 
But the fine thing about it is that the move- 
ment is headed right, and that it is spreading 
and taking root throughout the South. 

There is still another movement, and that 
is the Civic League under Mr. Charles T. 
Hopkins, an Atlanta lawyer. In its own 
language, the object of this movement is 
“to take such steps through an executive 
committee as will tend to promote peace 
between the races; to see that offenders of 
both races are apprehended, and justice 
impartially administered; and to _per- 
manently secure protection to both whites 
and blacks.” This organization, composed 
of leading men of both races, has rendered 
invaluable service to Atlanta, Among the 
services rendered are these: the bringing 
about of a better understanding between the 
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‘leaders of the races; the liberation of the 
sixty colored men arrested in South At- 
lanta; the suppression of the Atlanta News, 
the paper whose exaggerated reports con- 
tributed to the incitement of the riot; the 
prevention of the recurrence of the riot at 
Christmas time; the employment of a 
lawyer to defend innocent and indigent 
blacks in the city police courts; a change 
of attitude in the city courts; and the ac- 
quittal of a negro falsely accused of criminal 
assault on a white woman, making possible 
the arrest, conviction, and execution of the 
real criminal, who on the gallows confessed 
to the crimes that incited the riot. 

Having been closely identified with each 
of the above movements from their very be- 
ginnings, I am convinced of their genuine- 
ness. Combining, as they do, the intelligent 
leaders of both races, they point the way to 
the ultimate solution of the problem in the 
South. Of course, a great wrong was done, 
and much yet remains to be righted; but 
above this storm of racial hate, which spent 
its fury in our streets, I see the rainbow of 
racial co-operation which is destined to span 
the South. I see good coming out of evil— 
H. H. Proctor, in the Southern Workman. 


On Mount Chocorua. 


The editor of the Inquirer wrote with 
enthusiasm of his October visit to Dr. and 
Mrs. S. M. Crothers, and from his interesting 
description we take the following extracts: 


We three are here alone under the wood- 
land roof for two or three rare days amid a 
perfect glory of autumn weather and clear 
moonlight at night, with gold and flaming 
red upon the maples, the sumac, the beech 
and birch and other autumn trees, such as 
I have never seen before. Madison is the 
station, and Silverlake the post-office, but 
neither is where we are. Chocorua is our 
great mountain (over 3,500 feet in height), 
upon which we look over the tree-tops of our 
wood, with other hills beyond, while to the 
left, still over the trees, is the range of 
the Ossipees, Whittier’s favorite tramping 
ground, The whole district is just south of 
the White Mountains proper. It isa country 
which the westward tide of agricultural 
prosperity has left somewhat bare of people, 
irresponsive to the farmer, but glorious for 
the simple lover of Nature in her solitude. 
Here seven years ago Dr. Crothers acquired 
acres upon acres of wild woodland, close to 
where Edward Cummings, who is co-pastor 
with Dr. Hale in Boston, had the year 
before bought an old farmhouse and more 
acres of the woodland. Not far off are 
other summer homes, Prof. William James 
of Harvard being among the happy set- 
tlers; but each is really in solitude among 
its own trees, and within sight of Chocorua. 
Here Dr. Crothers built a little house, to 
which he and the members of his family 
have since been constantly adding, with true 
woodland skill and great ingenuity. The 
white columns of the silver birch, which 
abound, are used with much effect on the 
balconies and for interior decoration, and 
both ingenuity and poetic feeling have gone 
to make a very charming nest among the 
trees. The balconies in summer serve as 
dormitories, and even the open ground 
beneath the trees. Close by they have built 
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an ideal guest-house, in the upper chamber 
of which there is inscribed, ‘‘ Unto the pilgrim 
they gave a large upper chamber whose 
window opened toward the sunrising,’”’ while 
over the balcony, which looks out toward 
Chocorua and the other hills, one reads: 
“Then I saw in my dream, that on the 
morrow he got up to go forward; but they 
desired him to stay till the next day also, 
and then, said they, we will, if the day be 
clear, show you the Delectable Mountains.” 
These October days have been clear indeed, 
and of indescribable beauty,—ideal days for 
resting after much travelling and speech. 
And here our friend of “‘The Gentle Reader” 
and ‘‘The Pardoner’s Wallet,’ the minister 
of the First Church in Cambridge, appears 
under a new aspect,—as a keen back-woods- 
man, with a passion for the wild country and 
the simple things of life. Would that I 
might transfer to this place a picture of the 
“happy warrior” of many an eager spiritual 
battle, at leisure here in the open country, in 
the frank enjoyment of labor and of idleness, 
in field or wood or about the house digging, 
building, clearing the ground of stones, 
making a great fire at night to burn up the 
waste underwood, carrying water from the 
well, or tramping far afield. Just now, as 
I was writing outside, a pert little chipmunk, 
smaller than a squirrel, with its bright black 
eyes and quaintly marked back, came out 
from among the stones and sat looking, 
almost within reach of my feet, but then 
darted off into shelter. It is the perfect 
solitude, and all the charm of the unspoiled 
woods, and the great sweep of the mountains, 
and the splendid air (here at the house 
about 1,000 feet above sea-level),—and the 
clear lakes, embosomed among the trees 
when one comes out along the shore, or looks 
down upon them from a height,—the sense 
of being out of reach of anything but Nature, 
unless one tramps two miles down to the 
railway track,—that make this settlement 
just what it is, with the people who have 
madeit! And he is happy who comes to see. 


Two Good Books. 


BY CLARA B, BEATLEY. 


I have read with appreciation the com- 
mendations of Mr. Pierce’s book, ‘‘The Soul 
of the Bible,’’ which have already appeared 
in the columns of the Register. Too much 
cannot be said of the indebtedness of 
church workers to the compiler of such a 
volume. The choice is the result of many 
years of devoted study and ministry. May 
I suggest that the book may be appropriately 
used as a gift to our young people at Christ- 
mas,—that it may also serve as a book of 
“recognition” for senior and advanced 
classes in our Sunday-schools. The ‘“‘Intro- 
duction,” by Dr. Hale, adds to the value of 
the book as a gift volume. Dr. Hale must 
be very happy that this book has been pub- 
lished. He was one of the earliest advisers 
of the need of such a publication: he has 
never lost his faith in its value. Happy is 
Mr. Pierce in giving to the churches this rich, 
new treasure! The fact that the book 
comes from the minister of All Souls’ Church 
in Washington appeals to sentiment as well 
as to understanding. The volume is at- 
tractively printed, yet the future may call for 
a special gift-book edition, in seal covers 
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and gilt edges, that this choice publication 
may at once suggest to the eye the worth of 
its content, and take its place with our 
finest bound Bibles, not to be relegated to 
the shelf for ornament, but to become a 
constant companion and friend. In such 
a special gift-book edition should also appear 
Dr. De Normandie’s ‘‘Beauty of Wisdom,” 
which brings together, with wunerring dis- 
cernment, the great Bible selections and the 
noblest religious passages of other ancient 
literatures. The possession of two such 
books is a part of our Thanksgiving. 
Boston. 


Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada. 


It was a happy coincidence that the 
anntial meeting of this conference should be 
held with the First Church in Philadelphia 
at the time when that church was rejoicing 
in the decision of Mr. St. John to accept 
its unanimous call to its pastorate. For 
we felt the atmosphere of hopefulness and 
vigorous good cheer about us everywhere, 
and a tonic of enthusiasm permeated all 
our gatherings which was only partially 
due to the strongly good things said and 
done, but largely due to the enthusiasm of a 
united people heartened by the inspiration ofa 
new leader. 

The conference meetings began Wednesday 
evening, November 14, with two vigorous 
addresses on “‘Modern Appraisals,” one by 
the new secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson of 
Boston, who spoke of ‘“‘The Worth of the 
Church from the Modern Point of View,” 
and the other on ‘‘The Essential Content of 
Religion,” by Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of 
Washington, D.C. Mr. Wilson’s view-point 
was not that of the man who would make 
the modern church merely a club-centre 
of secular interests through any false con- 
cessions to the utilitarian tendencies of the 
hour. He insisted on its persistently spir- 
itual mission, its steadfast necessity as a 
factor for upbuilding the permanently pro- 
gressive life of spiritual and immortal being. 
Mr. Pierce’s statement of religion’s essential 
content was finely in complement of Mr. 
Wilson’s ideal,—a religion of reality and not 
of conventionality, of vital concern with the 
deepest things of best manhood and woman- 
hood. 

Friday morning’s session opened with a 
short and fitting prayer by Rev. Arthur H, 
Winn of Troy. Mr. Adelbert Moot, presi- 
dent of the conference, then spoke a few grace- 
ful words of welcome and forceful comment 
on the religious conditions of the time. 
Necessary committees were appointed, the 
annual report of the treasurer, Mr. Fisher 
A. Baker, received, and the annual report 
of the secretary read. This reviewed the 
ministerial changes of the year, noted the 
new movements recently inaugurated at 
Summit, N.J., Flushing, L.I., South Brook- 
lyn, and McKeesport, Pa., and congratulated 
the conference on the fact that every society 
in the conference whose name had been in 
the Year Book over a year was either 
possessed of a church building or a lot and 
the beginnings of a building fund. The 
report especially urged attention to the need 
of more parsonages. 

Following the secretary’s report, Mr. 
M, T. Garvin spoke of the work and needs 
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of the young church in Lancaster, Pa., and 
Rev. Thomas Clayton spoke of the work 
in Allegheny. The principal address of the 
morning was given by President Southworth 
of the Meadville Theological School, on 
“The Rational Development of our Congre- 
gational Democracy.’’ ‘This was, indeed, 
a most significant utterance, trenchant, un- 
compromising, and distinctly critical of 
certain aspects of our denominational organ- 
ization, yet all presented in a singularly 
judicial and generously fair-minded way. 
He contrasted the method of development 
of our leading missionary body, the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, with that of our 
national and district conferences, pointed 
out the possible perils of unrepresentative 
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making distinct the gains which have come 
in efficiency and forceful leadership. 

Mr. Southworth’s paper gave rise to an 
animated discussion, opened by Rev. Leon 
A. Harvey of Brooklyn, who pronounced 
the address an epoch-making paper, and 
reinforced its more salient points. Rev. 
A. R. Hussey of Baltimore said that things 
would never be right until our national 
headquarters could be taken out of New 
England and brought to New York or 
carried even farther west. Rev. Charles 
Graves of Passaic, N.J., urged for a more 
rational method of nomination and a secret 
ballot, and presented resolutions to that 
end. Rev. O. B. Hawes of Germantown 
also spoke for more practical application 
of democracy in denominational affairs. 
Rev. C. E. St. John explained some of the 
difficulties involved in the Association’s 
work, and Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New 
York, who had not been present in time to 
hear the paper, paid tribute to the efficiency 
of the present administration of the Asso- 
ciation, and the wisdom of supporting it, 
with utmost cordiality. Three sets of 
resolutions bearing on the question were 
presented and referred to the business com- 
mittee. 

At quarter past twelve the session of the 
morning culminated in a richly inspiring 
service of worship conducted by Rev. A. R. 
Hussey of Baltimore. 

Then we discovered the resources of hospi- 
tality which were lavished in our behalf by 
the ladies of the First Church in their com- 
fortable parlors. 

At the afternoon session Rev. Mr. Slicer 
presided in the absence of the president, 
and election of officers was the first order. 
Mr. Adelbert Moot of Buffalo was elected 
president; Rev. T. R. Slicer of New York, 
Mr. William W. Justice of Germantown, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New York, 
Rey. F. C. Southworth of Meadville, Mrs. 
F. W. Hooper of Brooklyn, and Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce of Washington, D.C., vice-presidents; 
trustees for three years, Rev. William M. 
Brundage of Brooklyn, Rev. Charles E. St. 
John of Philadelphia, and Rev. Leon A. 
Harvey of Flatbush; directors for three 
years, Rev. John P. Forbes of Brooklyn, 
Rey. Elizabeth Padgham of Rutherford, 
N.J., and Rev. Arthur H. Winn of Troy. 

The Committee on Business reported 
favorably on two sets of resolutions, un- 
favorably on another set, and made no report 
on a fourth set. By separate votes the 
conference confirmed the action of the com- 
mittee and voted to lay the*resolutions re- 
lating to manner of nomination and election 
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of American Unitarian Association officers 
and directors on the table. ‘The resolutions 
passed as follows:— 


Resolved, That the hearty congratulations 
of this conference be sent to the American 
Unitarian Association for the unprece- 
dented financial showing of the past year, and 
for the zeal and energy on the part of its 
officers which such a showing indicates. 
In order that the interest of our churches 
in the work of the Association may not 
diminish, but may grow steadily greater, 
we recommend™to its officers the presenta- 
tion of a plan for general discussion at its 
next annual meeting by which:— 

First, the voices of local conference may 

be heard in the nomination of its officers and 
directors; ; 
* Secondly, in the election of officers and 
directors, the life-membership vote may be 
gradually eliminated, and the electorate made 
wholly representative. 

Thirdly, any projected changes in the 
general policy of the Association may first 
receive full and free discussion at the annual 
meeting, and, if possible, at the local con- 
ferences; 

Resolved, That we recommend to the 
Council of the National Conference the care- 
ful consideration at its next biennial session 
of the following questions:— 

First, whether the missionary and ad- 
ministrative work of the denomination is 
carried on with due regard to the principles 
of congregational democracy. 

Second, whether, in order to promote the 
interests of the churches and to safeguard 
the rights of the ministers, a system of super- 
intendence is or is not desirable. 

Third, what recommendation, if any, 
would be made by the National Conference 
to the churches, the American Unitarian 
Association, and the local conferences, by 
which our congregational policy may be 
combined with the highest degree of efficiency 
in promoting the ends. the churches hold in 
common, 


The regular topic of the afternoon was 
on “Elements of Public Worship.” Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers of Montclair spoke with 
finest sensibility and persuasive charm on 
“The Place of Prayer.” Rev. Alson H. 
Robinson of Newburgh presented a very 
thoughtful and sensible paper on ‘‘ Music.” 
Rev. Charles Graves of Passaic discussed 
“Hymns of the Liberal Faith’ with most 
refreshing frankness and originality of 
comment. Rev. Alfred C. Nickerson of 
Plainfield had discriminating and suggestive 
things to say about the “‘Edification of 
Scripture,’ while a layman, Mr. A. Emerson 
Palmer of New York, gave a most practical 
paper on ‘‘The Sort of Sermon that Counts,” 
ending with a graceful original poem. Each 
man was given twenty minutes for his theme, 
crowded them full of good substance, and 
not one overran his time. Our hasty report 
can do scant justice to their excellence. 

Friday evening was ‘‘a massing of big 
guns” one delighted hearer declared it. 
It was a platform meeting. The topic was 
“Things we Insist Upon,” and the insistence 
was in all cases genial and persuasive, yet 
unmistakable. Rev. John P. Forbes of 
Brooklyn spoke to the subject, “A Straight- 
forward Theology,” throwing particular 
emphasis on our own need for clear and frank 
comprehension of our great faiths, and the 
need that our children be given our gospel 
in vital distinctness. Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes had, as he said, a topic peculiarly 
congenial to himself: ‘“‘The Ethical Focus 
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in Religion.” With ringing eloquence he 
made parallel of the time andthe message 
of the great Hebrew prophets with the time 
and the message of the Chyrch of to-day, 
when not a religion of ceremony or creed 
but of righteousness is the crying need of 
mankind. Rev. Thomas R. Slicer closed 
the meeting with a characteristic address 
on ‘‘Man naturally a Child of God,’’ full of 
rare illustration and tender and persuasive 
presentation of the larger thought of God 
and his relation to men. The choir of the 
church rendered pleasing selections, both 
at this service and that of the evening before. 
Friday morning opened with a brief de- 
votional service conducted by Rev. Thomas 
Clayton. The session was devoted to the 
interests of the National Alliance, and Mrs. 
John P. Forbes, the new vice-president of this 
department, presided with much grace and 
dignity. ‘Iwo topics were assigned for dis- 
cussion. “On the first, ‘‘How can we in- 
terest our Young Women in Alliance Work?” 
Mrs. Mary N. Perry of Baltimore and Mrs 
C.S. Hammitt of Wilmington gave short and 
suggestive papers. On the second topic, 
“What is the best Kind of Programme for an 
Alliance Meeting?” Miss Mary Mason of 
Germantown and Mrs. Frank B. Skinner 
of Woodbury, N.J., were the speakers. 
Miss Emma C. Low, president of the National 
Alliance, gave a word of greeting, and spoke 
of the interesting work that was being done 
in South Brooklyn by Mr. and Mrs. Baker, 
to such good purpose that a collection was 
taken up in their behalf. 
+ Then came the more formal address of 
the morning’s programme by Mrs. Clara 
B. Beatley of Boston on “Some Modern 
Methods of Sunday-school Work.” Mrs. 
Beatley spoke from a long and noble ex- 
perience in Sunday-school service, and her 
address was full of the best sort of suggestion 
and instruction presented in a most charming 
and simple manner. Her answers to ques- 
tions put to her after her main address were 
ample and most illuminated, and the whole 
discussion was pre-eminently worth while. 
The attendance at the different sessions 
was gratifying, and the spirit of interest 
hearty. ; 


King’s Chapel and the Harvard 
Divinity School. 


The announcement that members of the 
faculty of the Harvard Divinity School are 
to preach in King’s Chapel at the afternoon 
service, during the present season, furnishes 
an occasion to state once more the new 
relation between that church and school, as 
there still seems to be some misunderstanding 
about it in many minds. To guard the 
property of the church from falling into 
undesirable hands, as it might at some future 
time through purchase of the pews, the 
title is now vested in three trustees, through 
whom such transfers must be made. As 
a further precaution, in case these trustees 
should prove neglectful of their trust, their 
appointment must be ratified, and their acts 
are always subject to inspection by the fac- 
ulty of the Harvard Divinity School. Under 
certain specified conditions that body may 
remove them altogether and appoint others 
in their place: This does not affect the right 
of the wardens and vestry to manage their 
own affairs so long as the provisions of the 
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deed of trust. are duly observed, and the 
only violation of that instrument which 
could lead to interference would be the 
attempt to convert the property to narrow 
sectarian or to commercial uses. The exe- 
cution of such a deed of trust partly explains 
the more frequent appearance of members 
of the faculty in the King’s Chapel pulpit. 
They will preach at nearly all the afternoon 
services, beginhing December 1. The hour 
of service is 3.30, and all seats are free. 


King’s Chapel Lectures. 


A series of lectures on Current Problems 
in Theology began at King’s Chapel Novem- 
ber 11, and will be continued through March. 
A detailed announcement follows. The doors 
will be opened at 2 p.m., closed at 2.30 and 
throughout the lecture. 

1. ‘Recent Discoveries in Palestine,” by 
Prof. D. G. Lyon, November 11, 18, and 25. 

2. ‘‘The Formation of the Hebrew Psal- 
ter,” by Prof. C. H. Toy, December 2, 9, 
and 16. 

3. “The Naturalization of Christianity in 
the Far East,” by Prof. E. C. Moore, January 
6 and 13. 

4. ‘The Origin of Religion,” by Prof. 
G. F. Moore, January 20 and 27. 

5. ‘The Nature of Revelation,’ by Prof. 
W. W. Fenn, February 3 and ro. 

6. “Early Reformation Thought,” by 
Prof. E. Emerton, February 17 and 24, 
March 2 and 9g. 


Association Teas. 

Afternoon tea will be served in the recep- 
tion room, 25 Beacon Street, on Mondays 
from four to five o’clock. The first tea of 
this season will be on December 2, when 
Mrs. Curtis Guild, Jr., and Mrs. Samuel A, 
Eliot will receive. 

It is hoped that many will find it pleasant 
to come in on Monday afternoons to meet 
the friends who may gather, and help to 
make the headquarters building a social 
centre for our ministers and people. As it 
is impossible to reach all those who may 
be interested, friends are asked to spread 
information about these informal gatherings 
and invite others to attend. 

Other ladies who have kindly consented 
to act as hostesses for the next two months 
are: December 9, Miss Alice G. Cobb, Mrs. 
Moses Williams; December 16, Miss Anna 
M. Bancroft, Mrs. Lewis G. Wilson; Decem- 
ber 23, Miss Alice M. Brooks, Miss Marian 
C. Eliot; January 6, Mrs. John C. Phillips, 
Mrs, Jacob C. Rogers; January 13, Mrs. 
Alvin F. Sortwell, Mrs. Henry M. Williams; 
January 20, Mrs, Alfred Gooding, Mrs. John 
C. Perkins; January 27, Mrs. Richard C. 
Humphreys, Mrs. William P. Stone. 

January 1, annual reception. 


The German Protestant Anniversary. 

In my recent notice in the Register, con- 
cerning the one hundred and twenty-fifth an- 
nivefsary of the Smithfield Street German 
Protestant Church in Pittsburg, I stated 
that no Unitarian minister took part in the 
services. I am informed that this is a mis- 
take, and that the principal prayer was made 
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by Rev. L. W. Mason, the pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church in Pittsburg, who was warmly 
received. C. W. WENDTE. 


New York Unitarian Club. 


The first meeting of the season of the New 
York Unitarian Club was held at the Hotel 
Manhattan, November 20. The new presi- 
dent, Cyril H. Burdett, presided, and the 
subject of the evening was, ‘‘Conditions 
affecting the Welfare of the People at work 
upon the Panama Canal.” ‘The principal 
speaker was Miss Gertrude Beeks, representa- 
tive of the War Department. 

After a few words of welcome Mr. Burdett 
announced Miss Kenyon, who went to Panama 
as a trained nurse. She spoke briefly of the 
wretched accommodations of the govern 
ment vessels going to and from Panama, and 
of the poor food which unfitted her for ser- 
vice there. Her personal experience bore 
directly upon the line of thought of Miss 
Beeks, who followed, illustrating her talk by 
excellent lantern photographs. The speaker 
began by saying that the National Civic 
Federation had many committees and depart- 
ments, bent upon investigating the labor 
problem on the Panama Canal, and improving 
the condition of the laborers there. On her 
arrival at Colon she was pleasantly disap- 
pointed. Her voyage from New York had 
been most depressing. The five boats owned 
by our government are inadequate for trans- 
porting passengers, laborers, and supplies. 
They are dirty, badly equipped, and the food, 
as Miss Kenyon had stated, shamefully poor 
in quality and preparation. This she thought 
was unnecessary and most unwise;for, in the 
case of the laborers, it caused them to be 
discontented before they reached their 
destination, and it greatly lowered the 
health rate. The delays were frequent, and 
the risk to human life—since the boats are in 
such a state of overcrowding and dilapida- 
tion—very grave. 

Although the rainy season in Panama is 
long, the rains are not incessant, and, when the 
sun shines, the earth soon becomes dry. In 
the shade itis nearly always cool; and, on the 
whole, the climate is delightful. The strong 
light has a peculiar effect upon people, 
especially foreigners. It carries excessive 
nervousness, making rest and sleep far more 
important than under ordinary circum- 
stances. Near the coast of Colon the land 
is flat and swampy, but a few miles inland 
the scenery becomes very beautiful, and 
there are lofty hills. Panama is a cosmopoli- 
tan city, American in aspect. 

Between Colon and Panama our govern- 
ment owns seventeen camps, and three kinds 
of labor are employed,—about 6,000 Ameri- 
cans, 5,000 Europeans, and between 25,000 
and 30,000 Jamaica negroes. The ‘negroes 
are difficult to manage and understand. 
Many of them are really well educated and 
write charming letters, but they cannot be 
depended upon. The same thing has to be 
told them every day, and even their food has 
to be supplied and prepared by the govern- 
ment (the cost of which is included in their 
wages); for, if they are permitted to act in 
this particular for themselves, their health 
at once becomes affected, 

The streets in Panama are paved and in 
excellent ‘condition. To a casual observer 
things look pretty good. The machine shops 
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are thoroughly equipped; but the labor is 
not always well chosen, and on that account 
the death rate is rather alarming among the 
workmen. Nine men were killed by powder 
during Miss Beek’s short stay there. 

The present government at Panama is 
efficient, and those in command are honorable 
men; determined to do their work well. 

“Panama,” said Miss Beeks, “is a fine 
place for women and children. ‘The out-of- 
door life is perfect, and, as living is cheap, 
it gives excellent opportunities for saving 
money. Of course, the school question is 
serious, and older girls and boys cannot be 
properly educated there. There is now a 
double track railroad on the isthmus, and 
accidents are fewer.”’ 

Now the crying needs of the workers at 
Panama, Miss Beeks thought, were better 
accommodations for the unmarried men, 
separate houses, if possible, for families, 
appropriate and sufficient recreation for all, 
and a general determination dn the part of 
our government to make its employees con- 
tented and happy. In the end this would 
lessen expense, for transportation is expen- 
sive, and changes of labor delay work; but, 
above all else, the honorable service of the 
men there should be recognized and appre- 
ciated. Family life should be encouraged, 
and all that tends to bring about the home 
interest should be supported. There are 
about nine hundred families there now. 
They live in two-flat houses, and these 
dwelling-places are attractive, and, when the 
furniture, which was promised, arrives, they 
will be thoroughly comfortable. There 
should be distillation plants at once. If 
the men cannot have plenty of water, they 
will more readily turn to intoxicants, though 
at present they are temperate and orderly. 

There ought to be a premium on matri- 
mony on the Panama; for not only is family 
life happier there, but the bachelor accom- 
modations are wretched. Four sleep in a 
small room, and they have more difficulty 
than families in obtaining water. In these 
apartments, and, indeed, in the family flats, 
hot water should be supplied. The grease 
and grime of the laborers cannot be removed 
with cold water, and cleanliness should be 
encouraged, 

Much favoritism has been shown in the 
past, and this has caused discontent. Ap- 
plications of long standing for furniture and 
other supplies are set aside for favorites, and 
this will in time breed trouble unless it is 
done away with. 

The camps of the lower-class laborers 
are very bad. Between sixty and eighty- 
four men are crowded into small quarters. 
Except for the good ventilation of these 
camps much discomfort and sickness would 
ensue. The men sleep on metal cots with 
no mattresses“or blankets unless they pro- 
vide*> them themselves; but the camps are 
kept clean, and the sanitary conditions are 
good. Many laborers on the railroad sleep 
in box cars, and sometimes the conditions 
there are inexcusable. 

There are five well-equipped hospitals 
on the Isthmus, but the government should 
be stronger along preventive lines. Blankets 
should be given the men, and steam-drying 
places for their clothing. The wet season 
and the wooden floors tend to cause fever, 
rheumatism, and the like. 

Sunday is the only holiday now given to 
the workmen, and Miss Beeks thought proper 
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recreation should be provided for that day. 
Baseball fields should be given, bowling 
alleys, etc., and, above all, restricted saloons. 

A government farm should be‘ started at 
once. The lack of provisions in general, 
and green vegetables and fruit in particular, 
is deplorable. ‘The climate is propitious for 
quick results. “‘Indeed,’’ said Miss Beeks, 
“the Panama Canal would be assured if 
our government would attend,to the alimen- 
tary canal!” 

The Women’s Club is a flourishing insti- 
tution at Panama, and the speaker said that, 
no matter what the club stands for in the 
communities of women, it is a mighty factor 
there. It had raised the grade of society, 
given the women something to think about, 
talk about, and work for. The clubs pro- 
vide amusement, Sunday quartettes for the 
churches, and go in largely for school reform. 

Taking into consideration that a woman 
had been chosen by the United States gov- 
ernment to act in the capacity that Miss 
Beeks has acted, that the Unitarian Club 
should have asked her as its principal speaker, 
and that her report of woman’s work on the 
Isthmus was so excellent, it may be said that 
the opening meeting of the Unitarian Club 
was emphatically a ‘‘Ladies’ Night.” 

25 eh Seal 


Cnitarian Temperance Society. 


The well-known correspondent of the 
Chicago Record-Herald, William E. Curtis, 
writing from Charlotte, N.C., gives the fol- 
lowing interesting summary of the laws re- 
cently passed in the South for the restriction 
of the liquor traffic :— 


In Alabama a law has recently been passed 
authorizing each country to vote on the 
liquor question, and a large majority of 
the counties have already voted for pro- 
hibition. It is predicted that the next 
legislature will pass a general prohibition 
law. 

In Arkansas a similar law prevails, and 
sixty out of seventy-eight counties have 
adopted prohibition. 

In Florida thirty out of forty-five counties 
have suppressed all saloons, and the Demo- 
cratic party has declared for prohibition. This 
means the adoption of a general prohibition 
law at the next session of the legislature. 

In Kentucky—murabile dictu—the sale of 
liquor is prohibited in all but four of the 
110 counties of the State, and even in those 
every saloon is closed on Sunday. 

In Louisiana seven-eighths of the counties 
are dry, and there is a law prohibiting what 
are called jug trains. Before this law was 
passed accommodation trains used to run 
from cities and towns where liquor was sold 
into the “dry counties” on Saturdays, so 
that thirsty citizens could buy a supply for 
Sunday. 

Mississippi has had county local option 
for several years, and in sixty-eight out of 
seventy-five counties there are laws pro- 
hibiting not only the sale of liquor, but it 
must not be given away. A man may be 
sent to jail for inviting a visitor to take a 
drink with him in his own house. This law 
is habitually evaded by placing the bottle 
and the glasses on the sideboard or the 
mantelpiece, where visitors can help them- 
selves. 
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With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-housés,. publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional-works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins, 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827.~ 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education: Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 
Organized in 1890. 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the 


Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 


Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 


Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


a a RS 

South Carolina has recently repealed the 
dispensary law and adopted county option 
instead, and it is expected that a general 
prohibition law will be passed at the next 
session of the legislature. 

Georgia has a general prohibition law, and 
the sale of liquor is absolutely prohibited 
throughout that State. 

In Tennessee liquor is sold in but three 
counties. Its sale is absolutely prohibited 
everywhere elsé, and the members of the 
next legislature from other parts of the State 
will probably wipe out those wet spots at the 
next session. 

In Texas two-thirds of the counties have 
adopted absolute prohibition and have made 
it unlawful to give away as well as to sell 
liquor, as in Mississippi. Prohibition is the 
principal issue of the campaign now in prog- 
ress. 

' Oklahoma, like Georgia, has passed a gen- 
eral prohibitory law. P : 

West Virginia has abolished the liquor 
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traffic in thirty out of fifty-five counties, and 
prohibition is likely to be an issue in the next 
campaign. / 

Prohibition has not made much headway 
in the State of Virginia so far; but the sen- 
timent is growing, and the epidemic is likely 
to spread over the boundaries of the neighbor- 
ing States without much delay. 

The most exciting contests have recently 
occurred in Asheville, N.C., and in Birming- 
ham, Ala., where prohibition has been 
adopted under the local option laws by a 
vote of the people. The campaign in both 
places has involved women and _ children, 
who have attended the meetings, peddled 
tickets, and on election day surrounded the 
polls, singing hymns, holding prayer meetings, 
and serving luncheons to voters. ‘The city 
of Birmingham proper cast a small majority 
against prohibition, but, strange to say, 
the miners in the suburbs were almost solid 
in favor of prohibition and gave a majority 
of nearly 1,800 in the county. 

Georgia has taken the lead in the move- 
ment, Great impetus was given to it by 
the race riots that occurred at Atlanta last 
spring and were provoked by drunken ne- 
groes. Hoke Smith, formerly Secretary of 
the Interior in the cabinet of President Cleve- 
land and now governor of Georgia, opposed 
the movement and advocated local option; 
but the Democratic party swept over him, 
like a torrent, and absolute prohibition was 
adopted without hesitation. t 

In North Carolina Gov. Glenn, who. is 
leader of the Democratic party, is also leader 
of the prohibition movement and is stumping 
the State in support of it. He expects to go 
to the United States Senate on that issue. 
Local option has prevailed in North Carolina 
for some years, and nearly all the counties 
are ‘“‘dry.” The only places in which liquor 
is now sold are Wilmington and Salisbury, 
and it is expected that they will abolish their 
saloons at the next election. 


Tnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Publication Notes. 


The Whittier Centenary will receive due 
recognition in Every Other Sunday for De- 
cember 8. Two illustrations have been 
specially engraved, one showing the poet’s 
birthplace in East Haverhill, Mass., the 
other being his ‘‘counterfeit presentment” 
at the age of maturity, when he was at the 
height of his career. Accompanying this 
pictorial side of the subject is a sketch of 
his work as an author, and a brief estimate 
in the ‘‘Editor’s Chair,’ including Prof. 
Bliss Perry’s description of the Whittier 
birthplace as it is to-day. 

In the same number is a page full of 
Christmas poems, selected from past issues 
of Every Other Sunday, adaptable for concert 
exercises. They are printed thus early to 
render them available for rehearsal purposes 
in Sunday Schools. : 

It may be well enough to state now, in 
view of the necessary preparations for Christ- 
mas, that the Unitarian Sunday-School So- 


ciety has reprints for sale of four of its own 
former popular pamphlet services. These 
are the issues for 1888, 1892, 1894, 1898. 
In addition is ‘“‘A Christmas Service,” pre- 
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pared by Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, musi- 
cal arrangements by Frank Lynes, ‘The price 
of the foregoing is 5 cents a single copy, 
$4 per hundred. We can add to this variety 
by furnishing the ‘‘Gloria Carols,”’ music by 
Arthur Burnett, and words by Alice A. C. 
Phipps,—a publication now two years old. 
Single copy, 6 cents; per hundred, $5. 

A new edition, the second, of the ‘‘ Wicket 
Gate to the Bible,” by Rev. W. C. Gannett, 
is now going through the press. This com- 
pact and informing little manual has found 
wide acceptance, and is destined to be a 
great help in the enlightened study of the 
Bible. The best use of it is when the out- 
line indications it contains are widely de- 
veloped and applied by some sagacious 
teacher. As its title suggests, it is a little 
gate-way to the ample knowledge which 
can be easily secured by this assistance. 
The Bible Book-case Chart, which goes with 
the book, is a popular feature and rightly so, 
for it shows at a glance the general growth 
of the Old and New Testament. This de- 
sign has attracted so much attention that 
we are asked by publishers of newspapers 
for the use of the cut. It is intended to 
have this chart printed in large form to place 
on the wall. The other chart which is an 
essential part of the book, ‘“‘Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion and the Bible,” includes 
in small compass the latest results of the 
higher scholarship. 

Verifying the statement I have often made 
that most of our publications are of perma- 
nent value, I might mention one of the latest 
illustrations. Dr. W. H. Lyon’s “Study of 
the Sects’? has just passed into its twelfth 
edition. Only a few days ago an order was 
received from a Roman Catholic dignitary 
for twenty-five copies. ‘This is no surprise 
to me, for each chapter was submitted to 
some high authority of every sect treated, 
that the contents might be accurate and 
just. This was the case in the description 
of the Roman Catholic history and faith, 
hence the willingness of one of its leaders 
to make use of the book. 

This autumn we have printed the twenty- 
eighth edition of Hall’s ‘‘First Lessons on 
the Bible”; thirty-second edition, Horton’s 
“Scenes in the Life of Jesus’’; tenth edition, 
‘Beacon Lights,” intermediate; seventh edi- 
tion, Dole’s “Questions for Bible Study,” 
first series; seventeenth edition, ‘‘ Teaching 
of Jesus,” intermediate; fourteenth edition, 
“Beginning of Christianity,’ intermediate; 
sixth edition, Pulsford’s ‘‘Story of Israel’; 
seventh edition, Walkley’s “Story of Israel” ; 
seventh edition, “‘Noble Lives and. Noble 
Deeds.” 

Now that I am making so much mention 
of publications, let me call attention to our 
Book Room, 25 Beacon Street. It is getting 
into shape for the Christmas trade. The 
superintendent, Mr. McMurdie, will endeavor 
to provide an attractive array of cards, 
calendars, booklets, and more costly publi- 
cations to meet the tastes of our people. 
Business of this kind has increased the past 
two or three years, and already those who 
wish to purchase in good’season and avoid 
a rush will find many things well worth 
examining. Some of the best sentiment and 


thought in literature are offered in artistic, 


yet inexpensive form, while certain poets, 
essayists, preachers, theologians are repre- 
sented by more elaborate editions of their 
works. Epwarp A. Horton. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours gto1,2to5. All reportsand notices 
should be sent to her.) 


South Worcester Federation. 


The fall meeting of the South Worcester 
Federation was held on Sunday, November 
3, with Guild of A Kempis of Hopedale. 

_ The number present was smaller than 
usual, only about fifty-five representatives 
of the unions being present. 

The afternoon session opened at 4.30, being 
devoted to business, reports of the Picnic 
and Missionary Committees, and the appoint- 
ment of the Nominating Committee. The 
meeting closed witha talk by Miss White of 
Northbridge, on ‘‘Mohammedan Religion 
and Customs.” 


Business Notices, 


GIFTS —To choose an appropriate gift, one to be 
received with genuine pleasure, is truly an accomplish- 
ment. Perhaps a suggestion will be of assistance to you 
before making your purchases for the holiday season, 
Have you ever considered that an up-to-date, unabridged 
dictionary is a gift to be longer enjoyed, longer treasured, 
and of more constant service to the recipient than any 
other selection you may make? The one great standard 
authority is Webster’s International Dictionary, published 
by G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. It is recog- 
nized by the courts, the schools, and the press, not only 
in this country, but throughout the English-speaking 
world as the highest triumph in dictionary making. It is 
the most choice gift. Get the best. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer, 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


THE address of Rev. Charles P. Lombard 


is care of Baring Brothers & Co., London, England. 


Deaths. 


STONE.—At Clinton, Mass., October 21, 1907, 
Christopher C. Stone, aged 77 years,11 months. A good 
man, a just judge, a public-spirited citizen, a loyal 
Unitarian. 


Prof. Storm Bull died at his home in Madison, Wis., 
November 17, 1907. For over twenty years he has been 
a member and officer of the Unitarian church, which he 
served most loyally. He was bornat Bergen, Norway, in 
1856. Coming to Madison in 1879, he took a position on 
the faculty of the State University, which he has held ever 
since. He was drawn here by the fact that his uncle, the 
famous violinist, Ole Bull, had married a Madison lady 
and lived here. 

Prof. Bull was very widely known as an authority in 
steam heating and engineering, being frequently employed 
by the State. He drew the plans for heating the new 
capitol now building. In 1901 he served as mayor of 
Madison. Says one of his colleagues on the faculty, 
“The University loses in him, not only one who well 
represented his department and his protession, but loses 
also a comrade and friend in the faculty, and an inspiring 
presence in the life of the institution.’” 

Prof. Bull wasasincere and consistent Unitarian. In 
early life he had thought his way out of the Lutheran 
training of his childhood, finding his religious home in the 
Unitarian Church. He wasa type of that manhood which 


liberal Christianity aims to produce. 

W ANTED a position as companion or as managing 
housekeeper for widower’s family by a lady of 

middle age of unquestioned ability. Refers by permission 

to Edward Everett Hale, D.D. Address L. H_., Care of 

Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


\ Y ANTED.—A good home for a boy of twelve, where 

he can attend school and work enough for his 
board. A religious home and good discipline is desired. 
Clothes furnished. Address, I. M. Chandler, Byfield. 


Mass. 

l YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 

ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb f miles out by trolley. 

For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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At the evening session Rev. William H. 
Parker of Reading gave us an interesting 
and illustrative address on the “ Reubenites 
and Gadites.” 

The next meeting will be held with the 
Young People’s Religious Union of the Unita- 
rian Memorial Church, Worcester, in January. 

May A. LELAND, Secretary, 


Channing Federation. 


The Channing Federation of Unitarian 
Young People was held at Norton, Mass., 
November 10, at 3.15, Vice-President Mrs. 
B. I, Anderson presiding. After a devotional 
service Rev. J. H. Weeks of Norton extended 
the Federation a cordial welcome, and Rev. 
J. H. Metcalf of Taunton gave an interest- 
ing talk. 

Upon his arrival Mr. H. G. Arnold, the 
president, took the chair, when the secre- 
tary’s report was read and approved. The 
roll-call followed, with a report from each 
organization as to how the young people 
assisted in the morning service of the church. 
Attleboro, Bell Street Chapel and Westmin- 
ster Church of Providence, Taunton, and 
Norton responded; and, although the day 
was exceedingly stormy, there was an attend- 
ance of about seventy-five. 

Rev. J. H. Applebee of Attleboro and Rev. 
A, W. Singsen of Providence gave inspir- 
ing and entertaining addresses on the worth 
of the young people’s work at the present 
time. 

Mr. Arnold brought a report from the fair 
held by the Young People’s Religious Union, 
after which the meeting adjourned. 

The Young People’s Guild of Norton 
served a lunch, and a social hour was en- 
joyed. 

FLORENCE L. COWLES, Secretary, 


Essex Federation. 


‘The young people’s societies of the First 
and Second Churches of Salem entertained 
the Essex Federation in the Second Church, 
on Friday evening, November 15. Supper 
was served at 6.30, after which Mr. Palfrey 
Perkins of Salem led the devotional service 
in his usual enthusiastic and impressive way. 
A short business meeting followed, during 
which the secretary read a brief report of 
the last meeting, and called the roll of the 
unions, about seventy being present, 

The Nominating Committee brought in 
the following list of officers, who were unani- 
mously elected: president, Mr. Sidney Holden 
of Salem; vice-president, Mr. Robert Robert- 
son, Jr., of Beverly; secretary and Treas- 
urer, Miss Mercedes H. Torr of Peabody; 
directors, Miss Blanche Marritt of Lynn, 
Miss Sally Upton of Salem, Miss Katherine 
Gauss of Salem, Miss C. Louise Friend of 
Gloucester, Mr. James Mackintosh of Beverly, 
Mr. Arthur Bartlett of Marblehead, and Miss 
Margaret Nichols of Danvers. 

Rev. Abbot Peterson of Lancaster, the 
first speaker, drew lessons from the life of one 
of the pioneer ministers of Massachusetts, 
Joseph Rowlandson, who was the first min- 
ister of Lancaster. Born in Ipswich, and a 
graduate of Harvard at an early age, he was 
soon arrested for certain of his writings, and 
a heavy fine imposed. His salary was fifty 
pounds a year, half being paid in wheat. 
During the Indian troubles in that section 
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of the country his wife was carried away into 
captivity, but was later ransomed. The 
imperative call of duty ever fired the zeal 
of Rowlandson’s Puritan conscience, and he 
became known amongst the churches in the 
wilderness as a fearless thinker and worker. 
To these peaceful times he seems of another 
world, but these same impulses are sending 
men of high motives to-day to the work 
where they seem most needed. The oppor- 
tunities for courage are no less than in the 
olden days, and the spirit that Rowlandson 
evinced still lives. ; 

Rey. Frederick R. Griffin of Braintree, 
the next speaker, took ‘‘Ideals” for his 
theme, telling how they change even from 
day to day, and applying his subject to the 
ideals of the home, the church, and good 
citizenship. i 

After benediction by Rev. Peter H. Gold- 
smith, the retiring president, the meeting 
adjourned. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held Monday, 
December 2, at 11 A.M. in Room 3, 25 
Beacon Street. Officers of other branches 
cordially invited. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet with Rev. George W. Patten, 48 
Brattle Street, Cambridge, Monday, Decem- 


ber 2. Luncheon at 1 P.M. Paper by 
host, ‘Things that Remain.” Take any 
Harvard Square car. House is one minute’s 
walk from the Square. 


The first King’s Chapel mid-week service 
of the present season will be on Wednesday, 
December 4, at twelve o’clock, when Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness will conduct the service, 
Sunday afternoon, December 1, at 3.30, Rev, 
W. W. Fenn will preach, and on the follow- 
ing Sunday afternoons other members of the 
faculty of the Harvard Divinity School will 
preach in turn, 


Members of the New England Associate 


Alliance are invited to attend a conference 
at Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Thursday, December 5, at 11 A.M. The 
subject for discussion will be ‘“‘Our Aims and 
our Methods of Work.’’ Miss Emma F, 
Foster, Mrs. May L. Houghton, and others 
will speak of the missionary organization 
and work of Universalist women. 


On Monday, December 2, an adjourned 
meeting of the Ministerial Union will be 
held in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
at 11 o’clock, to listen to addresses on “The 
Present Outlook for World Peace.” The 
addresses will be made by Dr. Benjamin F, 


Trueblood, Edwin D. Mead, Esq., and Rev. |. 


Bradley Gilman, and will include reports 
and personal impressions of the sessions of 
The Hague Conference and of the recent 
International Peace Congress at Munich. 
All persons interested, whether ministers or 
not, are cordially invited to be present. 


Churches. ; 


Boston, Mass.—Arlington Street Church, 
Rev. P. R. Frothingham: On Sunday last, 
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a handsome memorial window to Alexander 
Strong Wheeler, a well-known Boston lawyer, 
was unveiled. It was presented to the 
church by his family, and placed in the upper 
row of windows on the right of the church. 
There was no special ceremony. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham preached the sermon 
after the window was exposed to view. His 
subject was ‘‘The Fulfilment of Life.’ The 
sermon contained many references to the 
sterling qualities of Mr. Wheeler. The 
window design is entitled ‘“‘The Peace- 
makers.” It was designed by - Frederick 
Wilson, and was’ executed at the Tiffany 
studios under the supervision of Louis C. 
Tiffany. The work has for the central figure 
an angel bearing a scroll with the text of the 
beatitude, attended by angels holding palms 
and branches of flowers. After the morning 
service had been completed the window was 
inspected by the congregation. 
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BROOKLYN, N.Y.—Fourth Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Leon A. Harvey: The new 
building will be dedicated Sunday, Decem- 
ber 1. Mr, Harvey will give a prededication 
sermon in the morning. In the afternoon 
there will be a neighborhood fellowship 
meeting, at which representatives of the 
Dutch Reformed, Congregationalist, Uni- 
versalist, Methodist, and Unitarian churches 
will speak. The speaker for the Unitarians 
will be Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. The dedica- 
tion proper will be held in the evening. The 
sermon will be given by Rev. Merle St. Croix 
Wright. Other ministers who will take part 
in the service are Messrs. Badger, Graves, 
Hobart Clark, Forbes, Brundage, and the 
minister of the church. The church fair 
which has just been held was very successful, 
and the enthusiasm which marks all branches 
of church work is most gratifying. 


NEwport, R.JI.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: The 
delightful autumn has been a season of re- 
cuperation for the minister of this parish, 
for a summer vacation is not practicable for 
the Newport clergy. He was able to give 
his people a full and interesting account of 
the International Congress. Mr. Jones has 
had an experience that five years ago would 
have been undreamed of in Newport. He 
was asked by the secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the city to 
give an address at one of the regular meet- 
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sufferers requiring individual care 
and pleasant environment will be interested 
in the new Woodside Booklet. 


DR. FRANK W. PATCH, 
Framingham, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 


of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
saree df 

ildren cared for in private families i i 
with the pk offer 2 : 4 - ies in close relations 
pplications solicited from families within forty mil f 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 

meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot. Se’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7yeas, 
Parker B. Field, Suserintendent, 
277 Tremont St., ‘ton, 
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ings of the Association. A few weeks before, 

while at Bar Harbor, Mr. Jones had been 
invited to do the same thing. It was a 
great step in advance. All the societies of 
the church are now in the first enthusiasm 
of the winter’s activities. The Ladies’ Sew- 
ing Society recently gave a New England 
supper. A goodly number, considering the 
inclemency of the weather, partook of the 
bountiful repast, and the music fund was 
modestly augmented. The Women’s Alli- 
ance has taken up the course on ‘‘ Unitarian 
Hymus and Hymn-writers,” prepared by the 
Study Class Committee of the National Alli- 
ance, Its meetings are well attended, and 
as president Mrs. Jones is doing efficient 
and faithful work, especially in the collection 
of books for a travelling library. In Octo- 
ber a large and delighted audience attended 
the Beatrice Herford monologues given for 
the benefit of the Alliance treasury. Miss 
Gertrude Edmands of Boston added to the 
evening’s enjoyment by her beautiful sing- 
ing. At a recent Sunday evening service, 
conducted by the Channing Guild, Mr, 
Harold G. Arnold, president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, gave an address, 
The Sunday-school is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, the attendance being kept at an excel- 
lent average. The annual reception to the 
parish, given by Mr. and Mrs. Jones on 
November 13, was most delightfully social, 
and the guests lingered until a late hour. 
On November 1o Rev. Augustus Reccord 
occupied his old pulpit most acceptably. 
The Unity Club, which has many members 
outside the parish, has taken as the topic 
for the year, ‘Six European Capitals: Types 
of Political Evolution,” having just had for 
the first evening, ‘“‘Constantinople: East v. 
West.” Mr. Jones has long had in mind to 
arrange for a club among the men of the 
church. He found no difficulty in arousing 
interest in the plan, and the Channing Club 
was organized on Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 21. The list of officers includes: Mr. 
F. M. Greenlaw, principal of the Coles Sci- 
entific School of Newport; Capt. C. G. 
Calkins, United States Navy, retired; Mr. 
H. W. Lull, Superintendent of Schools in 
Newport; Mr. William R. Harvey, a rising 
young lawyer; Mr. Thomas B. Congdon, a 
well-known banker. 


Omaua, Nes.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Newton Mann, minister: A real re- 
vival of interest seems to be manifested. 
On November 17 Mr. Mann commenced the 
winter’s course of lectures on ‘“‘Some Apostles 
of Liberty,” and was greeted by an audience 
filling the auditorium and overflowing into 
the Sunday-school room. So much of a 
crowd had not been seen in the church for 
years. The Sunday-school has been satis- 
factorily reorganized under the leadership 
of Rev. Mary G. Andrews, Universalist 
(liberals in Nebraska readily join hands), 
with a decidedly increased attendance. A 
departure has been made in an effort to 
awaken and develop a worship of beauty 
by a course of instruction in drawing for 
pupils who show a taste for the study. A 
devout young artist has enthusiastically 
accepted the charge of the class. It is too 
soon to say what will come of the experiment, 
but it promises well. The minister has just 
called together Unity Reading Circle, which 
includes such of the brighter spirits as have 
time and strength to come out of an after- 
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noon once in two weeks through the winter. 
As heretofore, the effort will be to awaken 
and deepen a love of fine things in poetry, 
some one of our sweet singers who needs no 
expounding opening to us the springs of pleas- 
ure at each meeting. The whole exterior of 
the church, the metal and wood-work, has 
been freshly painted, and a hot-water’ heat- 
ing plant has been installed for the study, so 
that now the season’s improvements on the 
church building run fully up to $500, all of 
which has been provided for. ‘The situa- 
tion looks encouraging. We seem to be on 
the mend. 


Rowk, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Margaret B. Barnard: ‘The 
7th of last July witnessed the laying of 
the corner-stone of the new Unitarian 
Memorial Church at Rowe, Mass. On 
November 14 the little church was dedicated. 
The service of dedication took place in the 
afternoon and consisted of music by a quar- 
tette from All Souls’ Church, Greenfield. 
The invocation was by Rev. Walter Knight, 
a former pastor; scripture, Rev. R. E. Birks, 
Deerfield; prayer, Rev. J. D. Reid, Green- 
field. B. T. Henry, chairman of Building 
Committee, delivered the keys to C. Adolph 
Groll, chairman of Parish Committee. Rev. 
Margaret Barnard, pastor of the church, in 
an address, welcomed the friends who had 
come from far and near and described the 
memorials as presented in the church, 
windows, pews, organ, and furnishings, 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., of Boston de- 
livered the sermon. Following this was the 
dedication by minister and people. In the 
evening there were addresses by Rev. R. E. 
Birks on ‘“‘The Church in a Country Town.” 
“The Old and New in Theology,” by Rey. 
J. D. Reid, while Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland 
spoke upon the subject, ‘‘Together.”” Letters 
were read from Rev. Henry Preserved 
Smith, D.D., of Meadville, and from Percy F. 
Bicknell of Malden, the son of Rev. W. M. 
Bicknell, who was pastor of the church for 
eighteen years. The church is a memorial 
to Rev. Preserved Smith, the first ordained 
minister in Rowe, and is the gift of his 
grandson, Frederic E. Smith of Boston. 
It is a pretty little structure of stone and 
wood, the tower, corner room, and buttresses 
being of stone. The interior is finished in 
dark oak, with furniture of the same. ‘The 
whole is warmly lighted by windows given in 
memory of those who in the past were 
faithful helpers in the church. Many of the 
pews, being marked, also give testimony to 
the same. The little society at Rowe is very 
happy in the possession of this beautiful 
church home, and is deeply grateful to the 
descendants of Rey. Preserved Smith, to 
their pastor, Rev. Margaret Barnard for her 
untiring efforts, to Mrs, Mary P. Wells Smith 
for her unfailing interest, and to all who 
have contributed to make this church so 
rich in beauty and associations. 


SALEM, MAss.—North Meeting-house: Rev. 
Theodore Dwight Bacon of Cambridge 
has accepted the pastorate, and will assume 
his new duties next Sunday. He is the son 
of Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, and was 
born in Stamford, Conn., Aug. 31, 1863. 
He was graduated from Yale University and 
studied in Berlin. He was ordained to the 
ministry at Essex Junction, Vt., in 1892, and 
held pastorates in Detroit and Flint, Mich, 
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Fifteen years ago Mr. Bacon married Harriet 
P. Blackman of New Haven. He will be the 
ninth pastor since the founding of the church. 


Personal. 


The editor of the Inquirer writes in a recent 
number about his visit with Rev. and Mrs, 
W. C. Gannett of Rochester. Mr. Gannett’s 
people are sorrowful now that his ministry 
of eighteen years with them is to come to a 
close; for he has resigned, and they are seeking 
his successor. In a joint letter to the con- 
gregation with regard to this, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gannett write (in the September-October 
Calendar): ‘‘To answer -kind inquiries, our 
resignation does not mean any serious break 
in health, nor the ceasing of work, nor leaving 
the city, nor any lessening, we trust, of old 
friendships,—in many cases as old as the full 
eighteen years of our residence with you. 
You have long known that this thought was 
in mind, with only the right moment waited 
for. It seemed to us in the summer that 
that moment had come. ‘The last year or 
two it has been increasingly hard to give full 
measure of work, and you ought to have ~ 
the fresh inspiration that would come with 
a new face, a new voice, a new mind, and 
new methods, wisely chosen.”’ And, in some 
closing words of counsel as to the choice of 
a new minister, they add: ‘‘Choose by re- 
ligiousness, by assurance of character, by 
desire for communal service,—by attractive- 
ness only if that be added to these. Choose 
the man whom you want for the best that is 
in you, and one you would want by your side 
in home stress.” The editor of the Inquirer 
adds with truth that no minister could be 
more beloved than Mr. Gannett, or more re- 
vered in the city where his public services 
and his personality have made a deep im- 
pression. 


Morgan Memorial. 


On Friday, December 6, there will be a 
sale from 4 to 9 for the benefit of the Day 
Nursery. 

In connection with this a reception will be 
given to Miss Mary F. Fagan, who has com- 
pleted ten years of service as superintendent. 
An invitation is extended to all our friends. 
Contributions to the sale will be gratefully 
received at the Morgan Memorial, 85 Shaw- 
mut Avenue, 


The Littleton Fair. 


The Women’s Alliance of First Unitarian 
Church, Littleton, N.H., will hold a sale of 
useful and fancy articles on December 13. 
Any denations from the Alliance will be 
gratefully received by Emma B. Robinson. 


All preachers talk too much and about 
such unimportant things. 


Raising ostriches is a growing industry 
in various parts of the world, so that there 
appears to be no danger of a famine in the 
ostrich-plume market, In 1902 the ostrich 
was introduced into the French colony of 
Madagascar, and during last winter a public 
sale of plumes was held in the new industry. 
The feathers were of fine quality, and the 
huge birds are said to flourish well in their 
island home. 
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pleasantries. 


A teacher showed his small pupils a 
zebra, saying, ‘Now, what is this?” “A 
horse in a bathing suit,” was the prompt 
reply.—La Caricaturtsta. 


Dr. Osler is of the opinion that half the 
nervous wrecks are caused by eating soup. 
The other half, we presume, are caused by 
being pushed into it—Washington Post. 


“Tommy, you naughty boy, why did 
you cut that worm in two?” “Why, I 
thought,” said Tommy, hesitating, “I 
thought he would not be so lonesome if 
there were two of him.” 


There was a young lady of Tampa, 
Whose hair grew damper and damper; 
When to dry it she tried, 

She just gave up and cried,— 

And threw it all into the hamper. 


“JT trust, Miss Tappit,” said the kindly 
employer to his stenographer, “that you 
have something in reserve for a rainy day.” 
“Yes, sir,” answered the young woman: 
“Tam going to marry a man named Mackin- 
tosh.” 


Her (sighing): “‘Oh, I met such a lovely, 
polite man to-day.” Him: “Where was 
that ?”? Her: “On the street. I must have 


been carrying my umbrella carelessly, for he | 


bumped his eye into it. And I said, ‘Pardon 
me,’ and he said, ‘Don’t mention it—I 
have another eye left.’’’—Cleveland Leader. 


CONVENIENCE 


There was a young man in a flat, 
The kind that they call ‘‘anti-fat” ; 
He couldn’t turn round, 
But he said, ‘“‘I have found 
That I know just where everything’s at.” 
—William Wallace Wlutelock. 


A well-known minister was called to the 
telephone by a representative of a local 


paper, who inquired the subject of the next R 


Sunday morning’s discourse. ‘‘Wise as 
Serpents, Harmless as Doves,” responded the 
clergyman. When the paper came out, the 
minister was electrified to read that ‘Mr. 
Blank will preach on the subject, ‘Why is 
a Serpent as Harmless as a Dove?’’’—The 
Congregationalist. 


She was a dear old*lady, a bit behind 
the times, and was reading the advertise- 
ments in a newspaper. “Father,” she 
asked her husband, ‘“‘what is these negligée 
shirts they talk ‘about?” ‘Don’t know 
what they be? Well youare a back number. 
Negligée shirts ain’t so choky as a b’iled 
shirt—I mean a reg’lar hard-b’iled shirt. 
A negligée shirt is something you might call 
a Soft-b’iled shirt.”—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


Christian Life tells of two “international 
divines” who visited the Christian Science 
Temple in Boston. Persons were gratefully 
giving their experiences. At last a com- 
mercial traveller spoke to this effect: ‘I 
had been suffering long, and expert treat- 
ment proved of no avail. My terrible dis- 
order was what is known as insomnia, In 
despair, I purchased Mrs. Eddy’s book. 
I had not been reading it for half an hour 
before I enjoyed a most comfortable sleep.” 
Christian Life regretted to add that one of 
the ministers nudged the other with the 
sinister remark, ‘Brother, your sermons 
would fetch a price in this country.” 
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& IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Halland Mantel Clocks. 


Bronzes from the foundries of 
Barbedienne, Glin ¢ others. 
Makers of Electrics Gas 
Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect & 
Sabaued Lighting Effects 


Washington St, cor. West, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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lf a Man Die 
Shall He Live Again? 


is the question the American Institute for Scientific Re- 
search is trying to solve by scientific methods. The _lead- 
ing scientists of England, Europe and the United. States 
are engaged in this work. Gladstone said, * Psychical 
esearch is the most important work which is peing done 
in the world—by far the most important.” The Institute 
earnestly desires the co-operation of every one interested 
in the subject. For membership blanks address 
Crandall, Chairman Membership Committee, Room F, 
154 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
. PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


AT MANU- 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 
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wu RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet, 1211-2 Oxford 4 
Educational. 2 


The Misses Allen sa towmsdueator 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for bei 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. a 
Springfield Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike — 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 


| The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 


preparation, or a general education. 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds angi # 
throat troubles. ‘oS 
The school Year Book, details of courses, ote = 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 4 
and grounds, will be sent on application. q 
Address Box 1711. 
Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDufile, A.B. ~ 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. POR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. - 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition ie 


board. T. P. FARR, P, 


rT inci 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 


catalogue address the President, 
¥. O. ROUTH WORTH. 


A unique 


Individual 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited a j 


Rey. CHas.W.Wenpts. Price 35 cents; by ie . 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress | ee 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by aon 50 cents” 
a conn - Young People’s Religious. Union, 35 Beacon 

t., Boston, . 


These trade-mark crissgoss ljges on every package 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


